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Fic. 24.—‘‘ DRAUGHT OF THE EARL OF BURLINGTON’S FOR THE . . . . COUNCILL HOUSE FOR THE 


CORPORATION OF CHICHESTER.” 


R.I.B.A. Library 


Burlington Architectus 


BY FISKE KIMBALL, 


A.I.A. 


Part I 


O artistic reputation of the eighteenth century 
N has suffered more savage onslaughts in our 

time than that of Richard Boyle, third Earl of 
Burlington and fourth of Cork (1694-1753), “‘ The 
Architect Earl.” In books published during his life- 
time he was credited with designing the villa, temples 
and gates at Chiswick, General Wade’s house in 
Great Burlington Street, the school and almshouses at 
Sevenoaks, the dormitory at Westminster, the York 
Assembly Rooms, and other designs not executed. 
Walpole, in the fourth volume of his Anecdotes of 
Painting, printed 1771, called him “the Apollo of 
Arts,” and added to the list the circular colonnade at 
Burlington House, Lord Harrington’s at Petersham,* 
and the Duke of Richmond’s house at Whitehall. 
Woolfe and Gandon in their continuation of the 
Vitruvius Britannicus (1767-1771) said that Burling- 
ton’s “ fine taste, skill and activities in architecture are 
universally acknowledged.” Beside reiterating his 
authorship of the Assembly Room, they credited him 
also with the designs of Kirby Hall in Yorkshire, as 


* Already attributed to him in London and its Environs 
Described (1761), V. 185. 


executed by Robert Morris. James Paine, the architect, 
born in 1716, also celebrated Burlington in his works 
(1783), as the first of those noblemen who “ studied, 
restored and encouraged ” the art of architecture, and 
‘* made it their favourite study.” 

Sir Reginald Blomfield, on the contrary, ignoring the 
testimony of other contemporary architects after the 
Earl’s death, has credited his reputed works to Leoni, 
Campbell, Kent, and Flitcroft, as “ ghosts ”’ in his 
pay, and has set down the attributions to their flattering 
sycophancy. Burlington, he says, had nothing to do 
with the designs beyond paying the bill. 

A healthy warning against this extreme view has 
lately been sounded by Mr. H. Avray Tipping, who 
has called for some more thoroughgoing investigation, 
but hitherto no one has cleared away the most telling 
point of Sir Reginald’s indictment, that “‘ no authentic 
drawings by Lord Burlington have yet been pro- 
duced.” 

Oddly enough, they are not far to seek. As often in 
such cases, they have lain right under the noses of the 
disputants—in the Burlington-Devonshire collection 
of drawings, deposited by the eighth Duke of Devon- 
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shire with the Royal Institute of British Architects in 
1894. At first glance, the drawer of “ Designs ascribed 
to Lord Burlington,” in the admirable classification of 
these by Mr. W. Grant Keith, would seem to support 
the hostile contention, for it contains many elaborately 
rendered drawings of a competence of technique which 
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executed by Flitcroft, except those of General Wade’s 
house and one temple at Chiswick, which were drawn 
by Campbell, and those of the York Assembly Rooms 
and the Westminster Dormitory, drawn by other hands 
equally accomplished. 

Beside all these, however, there are in the group a 
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Fic, 1.—A LETTER IN THE HANDWRITING OF THE EARL OF BURLINGTON 


Sloane MSS. 


has been held to be quite beyond the powers of any 
layman or amateur. The original drawings for the 
plates of William Kent’s Designs of Inigo Fones (1727), 
in which many of the designs attributed to Burlington 
were reproduced with the legend ‘‘ Burlington Archi- 
tectus, H. Flitcroft, delin.,’’ are likewise in the library 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. Compari- 
sons with the drawings in the Burlington group, which 
are highly finished, seem to show that these also were 


British Museum 


number of less practised drawings (e.g., Figs. 2, 4, 5, 
7, 8) all alike in having another technique and hand- 
writing, which are very different from Flitcroft’s or 
Campbell’s, or from William Kent’s.* They are pre- 
liminary sketches for some of the more finished 
drawings (e.g., Figs. 3 and 6). Wherever there exist 
contemporary engravings of the subjects of just these 


* ** Designs for new Houses of Parliament by William Kent 
. 1733,” Victoria and Albert Museum, 93 H. 20. 
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Fic. 2.—BuRLINGTON’s SKETCHES FOR THE TWO GATEWAYS SHOWN AT THE RIGHT IN FIG, 3 
R.I.B.A. Library. Burlington-Devonshire Collection 
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Fic. 3.—F.ircrort’s DRAWING FoR KENT’s Designs of Inigo Jones (1727). ‘‘ Rustic GATES, THE TWO AT THE RIGHT WERE 
DESIGN’D BY THE EARL GF BURLINGTON, THE OTHER, WHICH IS Doric, By INIGO JONES ”’ 
R.I.B.A. Library. Volume entitled Fiitcroft Drawings No. 42 
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Fic. 4——OTHER SKETCHES BY BURLINGTON FOR GATEWAYS 
R.I.B.A. Library. Burlington-Devonshire Collection 
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Fic. 5 —BURLINGTCN’s SKETCH FOR A TEMPLE AT CHISWICK 
R.I.B.A. Library. Burlington-Devonshire Collection 
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Fic. 6.—CAMPBELL’s FINISHED DRAWING AFTER 
BURLINGTON’S SKETCH 
R.I.B.A. Library. Burlington-Devonshire Collection 
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Fic. 7—ORIGINAL SKETCH BY BURLINGTON FOR THE PLAN 
OF A SCHOOL AND ALMSHOUSES AT SEVENOAKS 
R.I.B A. Library. Burlington-Devonshire Collection 


sketches, we find, without exception, the design attri- 
buted to Burlington. The sketches are, indeed, those 
of Burlington himself. 

Any doubt of this is dispelled by comparison of the 
legends and other writing, obviously written by the 
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designer himself, with letters of Burlington preserved 
at the British Museum (Fig. 1).* The drawings show 
the same somewhat angular and crabbed hand, with 
identical forms of many letters and combinations. 
On some of the early gateways the young enthusiast, 
freshly returned from years in Italy, has sophomoric- 
ally written the dimensions as so many “ piedi” 
or p.” 

These sketches place us, for the first time, in a 
position to determine how far Burlington deserves the 
credit for the designs attributed to him. 

In Figs. 2 and 3 we show two of the sketches placed 
over Flitcroft’s drawings from them for publica- 
tion. Amateurish as they are, the sketches are certainly 
definite enough, quite as definite as the sketches which 
most architects hand to their draughtsmen. Although, 
as we shall see, these drawings probably belong to Bur- 
lington’s juvenilia, Flitcroft changed them but slightly. 
The design was Burlington’s, not Flitcroft’s. 

Burlington was likewise wholly responsible for the 
design in the other cases where his sketches are pre- 
served, and these others, apparently later in date, give 
us a higher opinion of his draughtsmanship. The indi- 
cations of his sketch for a temple in the gardens at 
Chiswick (Fig. 5), with its detailed dimensions and pro- 
portions, are minutely followed in the larger, finished 
drawing by Campbell (Fig. 6).+ 


* E.g., Sloane MSS. 4,055, tolio 349; Additional MSS. 
32,696, folio 438. 

+ For its authorship, compare the type of graphic scale and 
the characteristic writing of the word “ Feet,’’ both very 
different from Flitcroft’s, with these features in the drawings 
for Wade House, Ca: Campbell, delin. : 




















Fic. 8—OricinaL SKETCH BY BURLINGTON FOR THE ELEVATION OF A SCHOOL AND ALMSHOUSES AT SEVENOAKS 
R.I.B.A. Library. Burlington-Devonshire Collection 
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For the school and almshouses at Sevenoaks, we have 
Burlington’s own studies for both the plan and the ele- 
vation (Figs. 7 and 8), summarily but adequately drawn 
and rendered in wash. In the published design, of 
which the engraving (Fig. 9) is from a drawing by 
Flitcroft, the upper storey of the almshouses is omitted, 
but otherwise all is minutely identical, and the legend 
“ Burlington Architectus ”’ is completely justified. Bur- 








tage 








handwriting, “‘ for Ld Montrath, London,’’* “ for Col. 
Gee at Bishop’s Burton, Yorkshire,” and “ Lord 
Lincoln’s villa, at Weybridge ” (Figs. 11, 14 and 20). 

In the body of Burlington’s work thus established 
we may now analyse the individual designs, one by one,t 
to determine more precisely the influences under which 
they were formed and their relations to their forerunners 
and to contemporary works. 








Fic. 9—-A DEsIGN FOR A SCHOOL AND 70 ALMs-HousEs FOR SEVENOAKS IN KENT 


Burlington Architectus. 


H. Flitcroft, delin. 


From Kent’s Designs of Inigo Fones (1727), Vol. II, Plates 52-53 


lington, we see, could draw and could design as well as 
pay the bill. There is no further reason to doubt his 
real authorship of the numerous designs his contem- 
poraries attributed to him. 

To these may be added the designs for a ‘‘ Draught of 
the Earl of Burlington’s forthe . . . Councill house for 
the Corporation of Chichester,” preserved by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects,* and probably also for 
three finished drawings by others, in the Burlington- 
Devonshire Collection, bearing legends in Burlington’s 


* Fig. 24, p. 675. R.I.B.A. Library, 8B (9). Two work- 
manlike finished drawings not in Burlington’s own technique. 


The general character of these formative influences, 
and the situation in British architecture at the time of 
his advent, are well known. In England, Wren, so sus- 


* Now 29, Old Burlington Street. 

t On the following designs we have inadequate materials 
to base a judgment: Petersham Lodge, see London and its 
Environs Described, 1761, V. 185 ; Richmond House, destroyed 
1791, see J. Ralph’s Critical Review of the Publick Buildings in 
London, 1734, 45 ; Londesborough, see T’. Langdale’s York- 
shire, 1822, 181 ; as well as any architectural work of Burlington 
at Carlton House in 1730-31, remodelled 1783, see Ralph, 147 ; 
Noorthouck’s History of London, 1773 ; Chancellor’s Eighteenth 
Century in London, 1910, 65. 
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ceptible to contemporary influences from the Conti- 
nent,* had replaced the Palladianism of Jones by the 
Italian baroque of Borromini, tempered by reminis- 
cences of the French academism of Perrault. Baroque 
influence, indeed, was at its height, and long continued 
to have powerful champions. The execution of Van- 
brugh’s great theatric works went on even after his death 
in 1726; Gibbs carried on the tradition of Wren until 
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(erected 1715-20), show an uncompromising Palla- 
dianism. 

Burlington, who, after a brief experiment with 
Gibbs, employed Campbell for the new front and gate 
of Burlington House (1717),* threw himself into the 
movement with enthusiasm, and sought to return even 
closer to the fountain head. Early in his career he 
secured the great body of manuscript drawings by 
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Fic. 10.—‘‘ THE New BAGNIO IN THE GARDENS AT 
CHISWICK. ERECTED BY THE R* Hone. RicHARD 
Boy_e EarLt OF BURLINGTON AND CORK IN THE 
YEAR 1717. ‘THE FIRST ESSAY OF HIS LORDSHIP’S 
HAPPY INVENTION.” 
Ca: Campbell, delin. 
From the Vitruvius Britannicus, Vol. III (1725), 
Plate 26 


1754. Just before Burlington’s return from the Grand 
Tour Colen Campbell had inaugurated a reaction from 
the baroque manner. In his great publication, the 
Vitruvius Britannicus (1717), he showed but few of 
Wren’s works, and exalted Palladio and Inigo Jones. 
He reproduced for the first time some of the unexecuted 
designs for Whitehall, then supposed to be by Jones, 
though really by his disciple, John Webb. Campbell’s 
own designs, beginning with the one dedicated to the 
Duke of Argyll (1712) and with those for Wansted 





* See the author’s article on Wren’s sources in the Archi- 
tectural Review, London, Vol. 55 (1924), pp. 90-96. 
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Fic. 11.—FLITCROFT’s DRAWING FOR A HOUSE FOR LORD MontTRATH, LONDON 
R.1.B.A. Library. 


Burlington- Devonshire Collection 


Jones and Webb, and, even more important, those 
by Palladio himself, both of his own buildings and of 
the Roman monuments, which now constitute the 
bulk of the Burlington-Devonshire collection. It was to 
these drawings in many cases, as we shall see, that he 
turned for inspiration. 

We may consider first those buildings which followed 

* The motive of the front appears to be based on that of 
Palladio’s Palazzo Orazio Porto, rather than that of the Palazzo 
Chiericati, as Dallaway and others after him have stated. The 
gate ‘‘ designed in 1718,’ is adapted from Jones’s York 
Stairs, of which Campbell had given a plate in his second 
volume. 
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stated by Campbell (Vitruvius Britannicus, Vol. III, 
1725, plate xxvi1) to have been “the First Essay of 


the existing English traditions of academic architecture, 
his Lordship’s happy invention, Anno 1717 ”—-should 


as already established by Jones, Webb and Campbell 
and proceed through those which follow Palladio more 























Fic. 12.—Krrspy Har IN YORKSHIRE 
Earl of Burlington and R. Morris, Archts. 
From Woolfe and Gandon’s Vitruvius Britannicus, Vol. V (1771), Plate 71 
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13.—A House DESIGNED BY THE EARL OF BURLINGTON 
Burlington Architectus. H. Flitcroft, delin. 
From Kent’s Designs of Inigo Jones (1727), Vol. II, Plate 11 


Fic 


show much originality. A pavilion with such a 


directly, to others which represent ideas new not merely 
to England but to modern Europe. 

It is scarcely to be expected that the “ Casina”’ or 
““ New Bagnio ” in the gardens at Chiswick (Fig. 10)— 


triumphal arch motive, likewise with a Venetian 
window in the upper storey, occurs in the Whitehall 
designs (Vitruvius Britannicus, II, 1717, plate x1), and, 
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Fic. 14.—FLITCROFT’s DRAWING FOR HOUSE FOR COL. GEE 
AT BisHop’s BURTON, YORKSHIRE 
R.I.B.A. Library. Burlington-Devonshire Collection 


in spite of many differences, may have given the first 
suggestion. The details, especially those of the cupola, 
are typical of Campbell, who will doubtless have been 
the draughtsman on this occasion. 

Lord Montrath’s house (Fig. 11) has the plain three- 
storey facade without an order, of the character estab- 
lished by Jones and Webb, shown especially in a 
design illustrated by Kent in his second volume, 
plate iv. The type had been revived by Campbell in 
the Rolls, 1718, and Mr. Plumptre’s house in Notting- 
ham, 1724. The doorway is identical with one by Jones 
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- 


detailed in Kent’s first volume, plate Lv; the central 
window above, accented as in the prototypes illus- 
trated, has a form shown in the Whitehall designs and 
used by Campbell in the Plumptre house and else- 
where. The design follows those of Wilton and the 
Rolls in having only a cornice, not a full entablature. 

Kirby, in Yorkshire (Figs. 12 and 29), has an exte- 
rior without marked feature, and Burlington’s share 
of the design is to be sought rather in the interior 
elements, to be considered later. Two of Burlington’s 
designs show a central pavilion with superposed order 
flanked by wings—the type of composition introduced 
into England by Jones in his Banqueting House draw- 
ings, then in Burlington’s possession. In one, with a 
rustic basement and sculptured central attic (repro- 
duced by Kent as Plate x1 of his second volume, 
Fig. 13), Burlington merely took over elements from 
one of Webb’s designs (Plate xxxrv of the same volume). 
He used Webb’s end pavilion for the centre, flanked 
by so-and-so many bays of Webb’s system. There is, 
however, as we shall see, but one other instance where 
he thus followed literally a ake of his master’s 
For Colonel Gee’s house (Fig. 14), which in the upper 
order has a suggestion of the triumphal arch introduced 
in some of the Whitehall designs, there is no direct 
prototype, although it combines features found in 
Plates vi and vil of Kent’s volume. 

Behind Jones, as the ultimate ancestor of the British 
academic school, stood Palladio. It was Palladio’s 
palace for Count Montano Barbarano (II xxxv) which 
had given Jones the motive for his Banqueting House. 
Campbell’s design, dedicated to the Earl of Islay, 1715, 








Fic. 15.—A HousE WITH AN ARCADE DESIGNED BY THE EARL OF BURLINGTON 


Burlington Architectus. H. Flitcroft, delin. 


From Kent’s Designs of Inigo Fones (1727), Vol. Il, Plate 12 
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Fic. 16.—AN UNPUBLISHED ORIGINAL DESIGN BY PALLADIO, THE MODEL TAKEN BY BURLINGTON FOR GENERAL WADE’s HGusE 


R.I.B.A. Library. 
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Fic. 17.—‘‘ THE ELEVATION OF GENERAL WADE HIS House 

IN GREAT BURLINGTON STREET, DESIGN’D BY THE RT. 

HONOURABLE RICHARD EARL OF BURLINGTON AND CORK, 

ETC., 1723. Ca: Campbell, delin.” Vitruvius Britannicus, 

Vol. III (1725), Plate 10. R.I.B.A. Library. Burlington- 
Devonshire Collection 


Burlington- Devonshire Collection, Vol. 17 of the Palladio Disegni, drawing numbered 13 


was a far more literal version of the prototype, with a 
few suggestions from Jones. Burlington’s project for 
a “* House with an Arcade ” (Fig. 15), which the manu- 
script drawing indicates was intended for his friend the 
Honourable William Pulteney, created Earl of Bath in 
1742,* is a third variant, quite as radically modified as 
Jones’s own. Burlington, unlike Jones and Campbell, 
retained Palladio’s attic, while following Jones in 
adopting an order for the lower storey and in doubling 
the end piers, and made a new departure by piercing 
an arcade through the lower storey. The rhythm of 
accent in the seven bays differs from that in any of the 
forerunners, a diminishing and alternating accent, from 
the arched central window through the pedimented 
bays next the end to the square heads of the inter- 
vening and final units. 

Another of Burlington’s fagades inspired by 
Palladio’s palace designs is the front of General Wade’s 
famous house (1723-24), now 30, Old Burlington 
Street. This front, since copied so many times, and 
still existing in the court of the Burlington Hotel, is 
taken directly from an unexecuted design of Palladio, 
one of the drawings of the master which Burlington 
acquired in Italy, and which has lain unrecognised 
in the Burlington-Devonshire collection (Fig. 16). 
Here there was no need for a sketch, and we may 


* On Bath House, Piccadilly, destroyed in 1821, we have 
inadequate evidence to judge if the design was executed. 
Wheatley’s London, 1891, I, 123. 
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Fic. 18.—Cuiswick House, Mipp.Lesex. %‘,THE ENTRANCE FRONT 
Burlington Architectus. From Burlington’s Fabbriche Antiche (1730) 





Fic. 19.—Cuiswick House, MippLesex. THE GARDEN FRONT 


Burlington Architectus. From Burlington’s Fabbriche Antiche (1730) 
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assume that Campbell’s drawing of the facade (Fig. 17) 
was made directly after Palladio’s, on merely oral 
indications of the few changes. Its general formula, 
an order of one storey over a high basement, was one 
already used by Jones and revived by Campbell, but in 
its application there was much that was new in England. 
This was particularly true of the Doric severity and 
abstractness of the whole. Nowhere before in 
England, and nowhere since the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, had a Doric order been used for 
the piano nobile. Not a leaf of carving anywhere 
appears. It is pure architecture, like the Tempietto of 
Bramante.* 

Three of Burlington’s designs follow the schemes of 
Palladio’s villas. The Villa at Chiswick is based 
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fine capitals of antique type, modelled on those of the 
temple of “ Jupiter Stator ” (Castor and Pollux),* of 
which Palladio wrote : “‘ I never saw any better work 
nor more delicately wrought.” The spacing is made 
closer, and uniform. A space of but two diameters, 
recommended by Palladio for the Corinthian order, 
separates the columns. Whereas, however, Palladio 
recommended “ the middle Inter-column being left 
bigger than the rest,”’ and made it so in the A merigo 
villa, as Campbell did after him, Burlington followed 
the Roman practice of making all equal. The steps 
do not follow the Roman model as Almerigo’s villa. 
Instead, on the entrance front, there is an elaborated 
version of the scheme of Palladio’s Villa Foscari at 
Malcontenta, with its low square openings in the 
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Fic. 20. 
R.I.B.A. Library. 


principally on the famous villa rotonda for Almerigo, 
shown in Palladio’s Book II, Plates xtv-xv. At 
Mereworth (roofed 1723) Campbell had introduced 
the type in England, following Palladio’s plates with 
the utmost literalness, and in his design for Goodwood 
(1724) had assimilated it in many respects to the style 
of Jones. Chiswick (1727-36) represents a restudy of 
the original with certain other Palladian elements, and 
a modification not towards the English, but towards 
the Roman (Fig. 18). Asin the designs for Goodwood, 
but one of the porticos is retained. As at Mereworth, 
this portico is columnar throughout, instead of having 
arched sides as in the prototype. Unlike Mereworth 
and its original, it has Corinthian columns, with very 


* For Ralph’s praise of the design, see his Critical Review of 
the Publick Buildings of London. 


FLITCROFT’s DRAWING FOR LorD LINCOLN’s VILLA, WEYBRIDGE 
Burlington- Devonshire Collection 


basement between (II, xxxv). The steps of the 
garden front, now destroyed, were of the type intro- 
duced in England by Jones’s design for Wilton (Vit. 
Brit., 11, 61-62). The garden front (Fig. 19) had the 
novel treatment of three Palladian windows beneath 
relieving arches. The most notable departure from 
Palladio’s villa, as executed, was the omission of the 
attic, a reversion to Palladio’s original scheme (probably 
unknown to Burlington), dictated by an enthusiasm 
for things Roman like that of Palladio himself. So, 
too, the dome is not the tall Renaissance dome of 
Almerigo’s villa in Palladio’s published plates, followed 
at Mereworth, but a Roman saucer dome with steps, 
more classical, like that of Palladio’s design for his 
other villa rotonda, the Villa Trissino at Meledo 


* Palladio IV, Lu. 
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(II, xiv). A drum is also introduced as at Meledo, 
but with lunettes subdivided by vertical piers in the 
Roman manner, a feature used by Palladio in the 
Villa Pisani at Bagnolo (II, xxxu) and the Villa 
Zeno at Casalto (xxxiv), as well as in his churches, but 
not hitherto employed in northern Europe. 

In his design for Lord Lincoln’s villa at Weybridge 
(Fig. 20), Burlington carried still further his desire, 
like Palladio’s, to limit the building, as the Roman 
houses were supposed to have been limited, to a single 
storey. It was the first essay of the sort in an English 
dwelling. His general model this time was Palladio’s 
villa for Leonardo Emo at Fanzolo, near Castelfranco 
(II, xt). For the character of detail, however, Bur- 
lington took his suggestion from Jones’s rustic gateway 
of the old palace of Oatlands on the estate (Vardy, 
pl. 1). This character is well carried through by 
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the gate by night it could not strike me. At daybreak, looking 
out of the window to see the sun rise, I was surprised with the 
vision of the colonnade that fronted me. It seemed one of 
those edifices in fairy-tales that are raised by genii in a night’s 
time.* 


Walpole adds in a note : 

Campbell in his Vitruvius Britannicus, assumes to himself 
the new front of Burlington-house and the gateway, but as he 
takes no credit for the colonnade, which is in a style very 
superior to his designs, we may safely conclude it was the 
Earl’s own. 

The colonnade is indeed omitted from Campbell’s 
explicit statement : 


The Stables were built by another Architect before I had the 
Honour of being called to his Lordship’s Service, which obliged 
me to make the Offices opposite conformable to them. The 
Front of the House, the Conjunction from thence to the 
Offices, the great Gate and Street-wall, were all designed and 
executed by me.t 





Fic. 21.—THE COLONNADE AT OLD BURLINGTON HCUSE 


From a water-colour drawing by T. Buckler (1828). 


heavily rustic columns, rustic arches between them, 
and rustic side windows of a type familiar in the 
Whitehall designs. 

At Sevenoaks (Figs. 7, 8, 9), although the general 
idea of a high pedimented central pavilion, flanked 
by long arcades, is a Palladian one, Burlington’s 
version duplicates none of Palladio’s designs. On 
the contrary, the disposition of the facades is a direct 
outgrowth of the practical requirements as given form 
in the plan. 

Another composition Palladian in spirit, but likewise 
without any direct prototype in Palladio’s work, was 
the circular colonnade of old Burlington House (Fig. 21) 
celebrated by Walpole in a well-known passage : 


As we have few samples of architecture more antique and 
imposing than this colonnade, I cannot help mentioning the 
effect it had on myself. . . . Soon after my return from Italy 
I was invited to a ball at Burlington-house. As I passed under 


British Museum, Crace Collection. 


Loath to assign it to Burlington, Blomfield attributes 
the colonnade to Giacomo Leoni,{ whom he followed 
Dallaway in believing (erroneously, as we shall see) 
had been brought to England by the Earl. Mr. Phéne 
Spiers, who shared this belief, likewise supposed 
Leoni to have made the first actual drawing, but 
concluded that the execution was due to Campbell, 
the original idea of the colonnade to Burlington him- 
self.§ Leaving out Leoni, whom there is not the 

* Anecdotes of Painting, IV, printed 1771, page 218 of 
Dallaway ed. 

+ Vitruvius Britannicus, III (1725), page 2. 

t Blomfield, Renaissance Architecture in England, II, 224, 228. 

§ Architectural Review, London, XVI, 1904, 147-149. 
Spiers wrongly supposed Leoni to have been the architect of 
the stables ; these were actually designed by Gibbs, as we 
learn from a speciously worded passage in an autobiographical 
fragment preserved at the Soane Museum, and published by 
E. B. Chancellor : Lives of the British Architects (1909), 211. 
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slightest evidence for connecting with Burlington in later published by Burlington. None of the Roman 
any way, we must reach the same conclusion. examples was lined with a colonnade, and Palladio, 

















Fic. 22.—THE PLAN OF THE ARCADE AND FRONT OF THE DORMITORY AT WESTMINSTER: DESIGNED BY THE EARL OF BURLINGTON 
Burlington Architectus. H. Flitcroft, delin. From Kent’s Designs of Inigo Fones (1727), Vol. II, Plate 51 
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Fic, 23.—EARLY DESIGN FOR THE DORMITORY AT WESTMINSTER: BY SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN 
Library of All Souls’ College, Oxford 


The idea of a great hemicycle opposite the fagade while freely employing quadrant colonnades stretching 
of a building was one which Palladio had derived from out from his villas, used only a plain wall in the hemi- 
the Roman baths, and shown in his drawings of them cycles which appear opposite the front in several of 
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his plans. In his design for the Villa Sarego at Santa abstract Doric severity, relieved by the graciousness 
Sofia, however, he introduced an unbroken semi- of curvature, it amply justified Walpole’s astonishment 
circular colonnade in such a situation, and it may have and enthusiasm. 


Burlington’s Westminster Dormitory (Fig. 22), de- 
signed before 1723,* might perhaps have been counted 
among the works for which suggestions already existed 


been from this unexecuted feature, quite as much as 
from Bernini’s Doric colonnades of St. Peter’s, 
differently related to the building, that Burlington 
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Fic. 25.— SECTION GF THE ASSEMBLY RooM AT YCRK 
Burlington Architectus. From Woolfe and Gandon’s Vitruvius Britannicus, Vol. IV (1767), Plates 80-81 





Fic. 26.—ELEVATION OF THE ASSEMBLY Room aT YORK 


Burlington Architectus. From Woolfe and Gandon’s Vitruvius Britannicus, Vol. IV (1767), Plate 79 





got his suggestion. In England Jones had introduced in England. It has even been held to be merely 
the Palladian quadrant colonnades, leading up to the Wren’s design (Fig. 23)} spoiled. It is hard, however, 
house, at Stoke in Northamptonshire, and they had to see any close relation between them beyond satis- 
been employed in other English buildings, but nothing faction of the same general requirements, a loggia 
had been executed in Italy, France, or England like below and dormitory above. Whereas Wren’s (treated 
the screen of Burlington House. It preceded by a * Blomfield : Renaissance Architecture in England, p. 226. 

generation or two the columnar screens of the French t+ Reproduced in Blomfield: Renaissance Architecture in 


neo-classic designers. By its novelty, as well as by its England (1897), I, 227. 
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much in the manner of Hampton Court) has a centre 
pavilion, arbitrarily applied, Burlington’s extends in 
unbroken uniformity. Its fundamental analogy would 
be rather with Jones’s unbroken arcades of Covent 
Garden. With their tall pilasters, however, they are 
very different in effect. Such a vast uniform fagade, 
devoid of breaks or any columnar elements, had not 
been built in Northern Europe. Still academic in its 
details, it was already neo-classic in spirit. 

This relationship is still clearer in the similar design 
for the Council House at Chichester (Fig. 24, p. 675), 
where the tabernacle frames and archivolts disappear, 
and there is merely a plain arcade in two storeys, 
with mullioned lunettes above. 

Beyond Palladio’s formulation of antiquity, and 
hitherto all but obscured by it, lay Rome itself. In 
the Assembly Rooms, Burlington went behind the 
Vicentine buildings to the Roman basilicas and 
baths. 

The York Assembly Rooms, 1730-36 (Figs. 25, 26, 
30), already published as Burlington’s in Drake’s 
Eboracum of the latter year, were described in 1767 as 
“built . . . from designs of the late right honorouble 
earl of Burlington . a lasting monument to his 
lordship’s taste in architecture.”* The great hall is 
based on Palladio’s basilican ‘‘ Egyptian Hall” 
(II, xxv), with its Corinthian peristyle, and _ tall 
clerestory with a second Corinthian order. One of 
Webb’s drawings, then in possession of Dr. Clarke of 
Oxford, but perhaps known to Burlington, shows such 
a hall, closely modelled on Palladio, but with more 
open spacing. No one, however, had yet executed a 
hall of this sort anywhere in Europe. The hall at 
York, ‘“‘ taken,” as Drake wrote, “ by that truly 
English Vitruvius, Richard Earl of Burlington, from 
Palladio,” is indeed drawn from the Palladian original 
rather than from Webb, and follows it very faithfully, 
except in the substitution of pilasters for engaged 
columns above. The closer spacing of the columns is 
notable, a feature which Clérisseau remarked, a half 
century later, as distinguishing classical from academic 
proportions. The perfect uniformity all about dis- 
tinguishes this room from all others erected since 
antiquity, and it was indeed, as Palladio said this sort 
of halls must needs have been, “ of an admirable 
magnificence.” 

The hall itself does not exhaust the interest of the 
building. Not to speak as yet of the plan, we may 
remark particularly on the curved vestibule, with its 
arched openings divided by screens of columns with 
mullions in the lunettes. Both the segmental wall 
and the screened openings were Roman features found 
in Palladio’s drawings of the baths, and not hitherto 
used in a modern building. The building as a whole, 
with its suggestion of the ancient basilica, had more 


* Woolfe and Gandon : 





Vitruvius Britannicus, IV, p. 9. 
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the character of a Roman imperial monument than 
any hitherto erected in modern times. 
In the buildings of his gardens at Chiswick, Bur- 


lington reached the ultimate classic models of “* cubic ” 





Fic. 27.—‘‘ A TEMPLE IN THE GARDEN AT CHISWICK ” 
Burl'ngton Architectus. H. Flitcroft, delin. 
From Kent’s Designs of Inigo Jones (1727), Vol. I, Plate 73 
and “spherical architecture ”’—as Jefferson called 
them—in the temples and tombs. A return to the 
simple and crystalline form of the rectangular temple, 
“under one continued pediment,” instead of a portico 
against a larger mass, had been preached by Campbell 
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in the second volume of the Vitruvius Britannicus. 
Here its first prophet, Campbell, already presses 
classicism to its ultimate conclusion by a church 
design of his invention, “‘ Prostyle, Hexastyle, Eustyle,”’ 
like the Maison Carrée. The earliest of such temples 
to be built, the first works of the classic revival which 
by the end of the century was to conquer all Europe, 
were in the English gardens. Just which was the 
first we do not know. There is none in Campbell’s 
second volume (1717), in the third (1725) are “‘ the 














Fic. 28.—PLaN oF CHIswicK House, MIDDLESEX 
Burlington Architectus 
From Burlington’s Fabbriche Antiche (1730) 


great Temple in the Garden of Eastbury ” by Vanbrugh 
1718 (Plate xv), and one designed by Sir Andrew 
Fountain and “ lately erected ” at his estate of Narford 
in Norfolk (Plate xcv). The former, though ‘‘ under 
one continued pediment,” is really a loggia in antis, 
relatively shallow ; the latter seems to be a true prostyle 
temple. 

At Chiswick the development of the grounds pre- 
ceded the building of the new villa, so that the temple 
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(Figs. 5, 6), drawn by Campbell, who died in 1729, 
and shown on Roque’s plan of Chiswick in 1736, is 
probably from the period 1717-27. It still owes much 
to Venice. The cella does not stand wholly free, but 
is flanked by wings with half pediments as in Palladio’s 
Redentore and San Giorgio. Kent, working under 
Burlington, had gone out of his way to show San 
Giorgio in his Designs of Inigo Fones. Unlike the 
Venetian churches, however, Burlington’s temple has 
columns without pedestals, rising through the full 
height in the classical manner. 

The novelty of Burlington’s circular temple or 
‘“* Bagnio ” at Chiswick (Fig. 27), illustrated by Kent 
in 1727, was still greater. Nothing like it has been 
attempted in modern Europe. It has, in small, the 
scheme of the Roman Pantheon. Against a circular 
cell crowned by a Roman saucer-dome with steps, 
stands a pedimented portico of four Ionic capitals. 
Beside the Pantheon itself, Palladio shows the plan 
(IV, Lxvir1), though no elevation, of a simpler temple 
of the sort, with eight columns, near San Sebastian. 

So far we have concerned ourselves mainly with 
plastic form, in the masses of buildings, their solids 
and surface treatment. Burlington had also something 
to offer in the handling of spatial form, the voids of 
the interiors. The English Palladian school, like 
Palladio himself, had been constantly more interested 
in mass and detail than in varied forms of interior 
space. Palladio, to be sure, laid down precepts for 
the geometrical proportions of rectangular rooms, and 
the study of these interested the English from the time 
of Jones onward, as the single and double cubes of the 
Queen’s House, of Wilton, and later houses attest. 
In spite of his study of the baths and other Roman 
monuments, however, Palladio never employed circular 
or polygonal forms except for the central unit of his 
two rotonda villas. Jones and Webb never used them 
in their executed work, and Campbell only introduced 
a circular hall, in the centre, when he imitated the 
villa rotonda. Their suites, and even those of baroque 
artists like Wren and Vanbrugh, are of units monot- 
onously rectangular. Burlington, too, used only these 
in early plans such as those of Wade House and some 
published by Kent. At Chiswick, however, he has 
not only the central octagon, but, along the garden, 
a suite of beautiful contrasting effects (Fig. 28). The 
gallery terminates in niches beyond which, at either 
end, are domed rooms, octagonal and circular. “ The 
variety and gracefulness of form,” the “ proper 
arrangement and relief of apartments ” which Robert 
Adam exalted in the preface to his Works, here 
appear for the first time in England. In this, as in so 
many other respects, Adam was the heir of Burlington 
and his school. 

Burlington’s interest in spatial form extended beyond 
the shape of rooms in plan, to a large use of the vault. 
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Hitherto in English houses the flat ceiling and the cove 
had been the rule. There is nothing else in Jones, 
nothing in Campbell’s Houghton, or indeed in any 
of his executed works, except the domed central 
rotunda at Mereworth. At Chiswick, on the other 
hand, Burlington domed not only the rotunda and 
the circular temple, but also the circular and octagonal 
rooms at the ends of the gallery. The great niches 
of the gallery have semi-domes and subordinate 
niches. The whole suite is thus unexampled in 
England in its richness and variety of spatial form. 

At Kirby (Fig. 29) we must suppose the various 
circular elements to have been part of Burlington’s 
contribution. The vestibule with semi-circular ends 
and subordinate niches repeats the composition of the 
gallery at Chiswick. 

The York Assembly Rooms—of which Woolfe 
and Gandon wrote in 1767, “ the disposition. . . . for 
elegance and convenience is not surpassed by anything 
of the kind in the kingdom ’’—likewise have interesting 
and novel spatial elements (Fig. 30). Great use is 
again made of circular and semi-circular forms, of 
niches large and small, circular and rectangular. On 
each of the main axes there is a sequence of contrasting 
effects, and the same is true of the outer files of rooms 
and galleries. The character of the forms is very 
different from anything in the work of Campbell, or 
of Burlington’s later collaborators elsewhere, and 
must represent the ideas of the Earl himself. Nothing 
but the dulling of the sense for spatial relationship in 
the nineteenth century can explain the disregard of 
this fine composition. Drake did not exaggerate 
when he wrote that the structure was “ in a truer and 
nobler taste in architecture than, in all probability, 
Roman Exoracvu could ever boast of.” 

The detail of Burlington’s domestic interiors, of 
which the engraved designs are generally signed by 
Kent, contain, like those of Jones and Campbell, 
more of baroque freedom than these artists generally 
permitted themselves on the exterior. The archi- 
traves ordinarily have ears ; consoles are numerous ; 
and, except in the rotunda at Chiswick (Burlington 
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Architectus) there are many broken pediments. It is 
worth observing, however, that in the monumental 
rotunda, as on the exterior, all the pediments are un- 
broken, as Palladio said they should be. Most 
notable of all is Burlington’s introduction of Roman 
coffering in the vaults, which Isaac Ware, writing in 
1756, noted as having been an innovation of the 
Architect Earl.* The rotunda at Chiswick has octagonal 
coffers ; the niches of the gallery, lozenge coffers in 
spiral arrangement—both familiar Roman types used 
again for the first time since antiquity. 

In reviewing our analysis, we must remember that a 
scrutiny of this sort could show that many greater 
men than Burlington had an equal indebtedness to 
their forerunners. Certainly this is true of Jones: 
we have shown it to be true also of Wren.t In spite 
of his debts to them, Burlington’s work cannot be 
dismissed as merely an imitation of Jones and Camp- 
bell, or even of Palladio. There are characteristics, 
like the total rejection of the ‘‘ colossal order ”’ extend- 
ing through more than one storey, the change of pro- 
portions, which constitute a criticism of all these 
masters, and reveal an independent initiative. The 
expurgation of the baroque element in Palladio, begun 
by Campbell, is carried further. Spatial form and 
composition are greatly enriched. For the first time 
since the establishment of the academic system an 
appeal is made direct to Rome. When the great body 
of a man’s contemporaries and successors recognise 
in his work, as they did in Burlington’s, an important 
new departure, it is wise for us not to deny this 
without investigation, but to seek it out. Our study 
makes us appreciate that there is a packed significance 
in Pope’s line addressed to Burlington : 

*“* You taught us Rome was glorious, not profuse.” 
Architecture was to be henceforth not baroque, not 
overladen with academic details, but Roman in its 
forms, Roman in simplicity and grandeur. 





* “ Those ceilings which a Burlington taughtus to introduce 
from Roman temples.’’ Ware’s Complete Body of Architecture, 
pl. 447, cf. also p. 485. 

+t See the article on Wren’s sources cited above. 


(To be continued) 
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Reviews 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE MINARET. With 
Special Reference to Egypt. By K. A. C. Creswell. 
Reprinted from the Burlington Magazine. March, 
May and Fune, 1926. 


Mr. K. A. C. Creswell in his book The Evolution of the 
Minaret brings to his subject a respect for the methods 
of scientific research which has been too rarely apparent 
in the writings of Europeans upon matters connected 
with Muhammadan architecture. 

Minarets have been made the occasion of some fan- 
tastic speculation, and the demolition of one picturesque 
fable figures prominently in Mr. Creswell’s book. 

The idea that the classic Pharos at Alexandria served 
as the prototype of the minaret seems to have been started 
over forty years ago, and Dr. A. J. Butler’s ingenious 
theory is quoted to show how the notion was first set 
on foot. ‘ I was one day looking at a minaret in Cairo,” 
wrote Dr. Butler, ‘‘ and having Abdellatif’s account of the 
Pharos fresh in mind I was struck by the remarkable 
coincidence between the details of the minaret before 
me and those of the Pharos in his description. He says 
the Pharos stood at that epoch (c. 1200) in four storeys, 
the first square, the second octagonal, the third round, 
and lastly a lantern. The minaret also rose in four 
stages, square, octagonal, round, and on top a lantern or 
small cupola. Since then I have noticed dozens of 
other minarets with the same four divisions in the same 
order, and have no hesitation in saying that Abdellatif’s 
description of the Pharos is, in all except absolute 
altitude, the typical description of the early minaret.” 
How far this association of the Pharos with the design 
of “‘ early’ minarets is from being true to the facts is 
very clearly revealed in succeeding pages. 

A table of minarets, in which important examples are 
placed in chronological order, shows how a square tower 
was the favoured form for early minarets in Egypt and 
Syria, and the many clear photographs which illustrate 
the later types indicate that even in those minarets which 
do actually contain square, octagon, and round storeys 
the similarity to the scheme of the Pharos is profoundly 
modified by the superposition of one octagon storey 
above another. 


But Mr. Creswell is not content to indicate merely 
that there is a long period of alteration and adaptation in 
the development of minarets in Cairo, and the contri- 
bution of ideas from places as far afield as Mesopotamia 
and Persia is traced out by the help of photographs of 
dated examples. The advantage of systematic study, 
and especially of arranging the material in chronological 
order, is insisted upon in the copious notes, and on this 
point Mr. Creswell is obviously in the right, his own 
successful exposition of the evolution of the minaret 
owes everything to the fact that he has perseveringly 
collected the pertinent facts and set them forth in a 
rational manner. The book is of special interest also 
in that it contains an account of the derivation of the 
name minaret from manara applied to lighthouses, 
though orginally meaning “ an object that gives light.” 


Minarets are particularly valuable elements in the archi- 
tecture of lands where an unbroken, cloudless sky seems 
to demand the contrast of the delicate contour and vertical 
line of the slender aspiring shaft, and where long levels 
of plain or plateau require a note of contrast to interrupt 
their bare monotony. Mr. Creswell has been fortunate in 
obtaining photographs which display the details of his 
subject clearly, but enthusiastic admirers of Muhammadan 
architecture will miss the colour which contributes so 
largely to the charm of the original buildings. 
WILLIAM Harvey. 


THE ROMAN ALPHABET AND ITS DERIVA- 
TIVES. By Allen W. Seaby. B. T. Batsford. 
London. 


The special quality of this work is the emphasis it places 
on the best Roman examples. It has as a frontispiece a 
photograph from a cast taken from the lettering upon the 
Trajan Column. The individual characters are further 
reproduced upon an enlarged scale with such adjustments 
as are necessary when translating incised figures into the 
flat. 

Attention is drawn to the freedom of handling shown 
by the ancient examples,in contrast to the compass-made 
characters as constructed by Durer, exhibiting the neat 
and machine-like quality to which we are for the most part 
accustomed. We are indebted to Mr. Seaby for the 
emphasis he gives to this distinction and for his deter- 
mination to get back to the original of our alphabet, with 
its essential orderliness. 

Bad handwriting may be due to carelessness ; bad 
lettering is most often due to vicious intention. 

The British Museum publishes a guide to the select 
Greek and Latin Inscriptions, which are exhibited in the 
Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities. Were 
this illustrated by photographs, as the majority of the 
guides now are, the beauty of these inscriptions would be 
brought more directly to the notice of the public. 

The Greek inscription, although not applicable as are 
the Roman, demonstrate a feeling for form of the highest 
kind. 

C. }. Tare .1. 


TEMPLE NEWSAM. By Sydney D. Kitson, F.S.A. 
and Edmund D. Pawson. Pamphlet 80. Leeds, 1927. 
[Leeds City Council.] 6d. 


This interesting pamphlet-monograph on a famous 
Jacobean mansion, recently acquired for the public by 
the Leeds City Council, is a good specimen of small but 
clear local printing. It takes its story from Domesday 
to the present day, and should be read in conjunction 
with the description of the house, with photographs, in 
the second volume by Latham and Tipping in the older 
Country Lifeseries. Originally a settlement of the Knights 
Templars, whence the first element of its name, the house 
became a centre of sixteenth century life and was rebuilt 
much as we now see it by one of the financiers of the time 
of James I. Though not an architectural work, the 
pamphlet gives a good description of the house in its 
last two chapters, with a suggestion that the main (west) 
wing incorporates earlier work, and there are good 
measured plans. mV RR: 
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INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ARCHITECTS 695 


The Eleventh International Congress of Architects 


H. P. CART DE LAFONTAINE, O.B.E. [A.]. 


‘* What is the use of these Congresses ?’”’ This is the 
question which one is always impelled to ask when the 
subject is mentioned and sometimes the answer is not 
easy to give. 

But in this case I think we can say that several ques- 
tions of realinterest and importance have been discussed, 
to the mutual advantage of all those countries represented 
at the Congress. It may, therefore, be worth while to 
give, in as brief a space as possible, some personal im- 
pressions. 

This congress was the first really international meeting 
of architects since 1914, and to those of us who had 
assisted in making it so there was a certain degree of 
anxiety as to the possibility of a full and frank discussion 
between, say, ourselves, and those of our professional 
brethren who, not many years since, were our enemies. 

The result was that in the discussion of the problems 
before us we were all so impressed by the similarity of 
the difficulties which we had met to consider and, if 
possible, to solve, that the proceedings were carried 
through without any difficulty or hitch, and—a useful 
achievement in itself—a spirit of co-operation was recreated 
which will be of great service in working out the decisions 
arrived at. 

Of the subjects discussed two seem to me to stand out 
as more important than the rest. These are the questions 
of the ‘“‘ Legal Protection of the Title of ‘ Architect’ ”’ 
and the distinction between the architect as the artist 
and professional adviser, and the contractor or builder 
who carries out the works the architect has planned. 

The discussion on the first of these two questions 
showed that the desirability of securing legal protection 
for the title ‘‘ architect,”’ and of providing that this 
title should be restricted to properly qualified men, was 
supported by the delegates from all the 26 countries 
represented, including those (such as Portugal, Spain, 
Italy, Hungary and Yugo Slavia) where this legal pro- 
tection of the title already exists. At the concluding 
session of the Congress the following resolution was 
unanimously agreed to :— 

‘‘(1) That the title of ‘ architect ’ and the profession 
of architecture should be protected by State laws in 
every nation, in accordance with the desiderata of the 
(International) Congress of Rome, and that the 
Comité Permanent International des Architectes proceed 
with an examination of the text of laws which have been 
approved by different governments (Protection already 
officially granted in Italy, Spain, Portugal, Hungary and 
Yugo Slavia). 

‘‘(2) Thatan architect who is in possession of the title 
legally recognised and protected by the laws of his nation 
should have the right to exercise his profession freely in 
every country of the civilised world.” 

The importance of this resolution is evident and it is 
made most significant by the fact that, in most cases, the 
architects who supported it were present as the official 


representatives of the Governments of their respective 
countries. 

With regard to the second question, the discussion 
revealed two points of view as to the function of the 
architect : the majority of the delegates held the view 
which is commonly accepted over here ; that an architect 
cannot, with propriety, be at the same time an actual 
** constructor,”’ either for works which he has himself 
planned or in executing works schemed by another 
architect. A minority took the view that an archi- 
tect was not, necessarily, merely the designer and pro- 
fessional adviser, but that (as master of the works) he 
could, quite properly, himself control and direct the con- 
struction of buildings which he (or another architect) had 
designed. 

At the close of the discussion a resolution was 
unanimously passed affirming that the representatives of 
all countries were agreed that the separation between 
architect and contractor should be clear and distinct. It 
was also decided to ask the C.P.I.A. to prepare a draft 
international code, regulating the relation of the architect 
to the execution of his works. To this draft a further 
clause was added, and unanimously agreed to at the con- 
cluding session, which is of sufficient importance to give 
in full :— 

“On the proposal of the Comité Permanent Inter- 
national des Architectes the Congress, at its meeting of 
the 3 September 1927, resolves that the national sections 
(of the C.P.I.A.) shall be asked to promote the formation 
of ‘‘ Chambres d’Ordres’”’ syndicates, or societies of 
architects in each country, following the example of 
Italy, Hungary, Poland, and other States, which shall 
clearly define the difference between the profession of 
architecture and the business of the contractor.” 

I think that in arriving at a unanimous vote on these 
important questions we have satisfactorily answered the 
question ‘‘ What is the use of these Congresses ?”’ And 
having done this I will leave other questions, such as 
International Competitions, Artistic Copyright, and 
Artistic Development since 1900, to be dealt with when 
the proceedings of the Congress are reviewed at some 
future date. 

One cannot conclude these few observations without 
some reference to the delightfully hospitable way in which 
we were received and entertained by our colleagues of the 
Federation of Dutch Architects. Our thanks are especi- 
ally due to Dr. Slothouwer, President, and the other 
members of the Congress Committee, who spent many 
months in devising a series of visits to old and new 
buildings at the Hague, Rotterdam, Delft, Amsterdam and 
Hilversum. 

And last, but not least, I should like to express my 
thanks to our Honorary Corresponding Member, Monsieur 
J. M. Poupinel, Secretary General of the Comité Perma- 
nent International, whose tact and courtesy endears him to 
all his colleagues. 
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SIR JOHN SIMPSON AND THE R.1.B.A. 


In the issue of The Builder of 23 September the 
following letter from the Secretary of the R.I.B.A. 
was published :— 

To the Editor, THE BUILDER. 

15 September 1927. 

Dear Sir,—In reference to Sir John Simpson’s letter 
and your Editorial note in your issue of 9 September 
last, it has for some time been felt that the Institute 
should be represented on the Council of the British 
School at Rome by someone who is actively working 
on our Board of Architectural Education, and that the 
proper thing for the Council to do is to nominate the 
Chairman of our Board during his term of office to 
represent the R.I.B.A. on the Council of the British 
School at Rome. Consequently, when my Council 
was informed recently that Sir John Simpson’s term 
of office had expired, it was decided to put the new 
policy into effect and nominate Mr. Fletcher, the new 
Chairman of our Board. 

I need hardly add that there never was and never 
could have been in the mind of any member of the 
Council a thought of acting in any way with dis- 
courtesy to Sir John Simpson. Appended to this 
letter is a copy of the letter which was sent to Sir John 
Simpson after the Council meeting at which the matter 
was settled. Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) IAN MacALIsTER, 
Secretary R.I.B.A. 


(Letter referred to above.) 


22 Fuly 1927. 
My Dear SIMPSON, 


BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME. 


The Council have just been informed that your 
term of office as one of the two representatives of the 
R.I.B.A. on the Council of the British School at Rome 
terminated in June. The Council have asked me to 
convey to you their very cordial thanks for all the 
valuable work that you have done in this connection 
during the exceptionally long period of your appoint- 
ment. It is, I think, no less than 16 years since you 
first undertook this duty for the R.I.B.A. 

You will, I am sure, be interested to know that in 
order to ensure the maintenance of close touch between 
the Board of Architectural Education and the British 
School at Rome, the Council have appointed as your 
successor Mr. Henry M. Fletcher, the new Chairman 
of the Board, so that you will know that the work you 
have done in the past will be in good hands. With 
kind regards, Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) Ian MacA.ister, 


Secretary. 
Sir John W. Simpson, K.B.E. 


15 October 1927 


EASEMENTS, PARTICULARLY EASEMENTS OF 
LIGHT 
27, Buckingham Gate, S.W.1. 
1 October 1927. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A. 

Sir,—In his extremely interesting contribution to the 
current Journal on the above subject Mr. Watson enumerates 
on p. 668 nine rules of law as having been “‘ decided ”’ by the 
Colls case. 

But are these really ad hoc decisions by the Law Lords, or 
merely deductions drawn from their exhaustive, and sometime 
exhausting, comments ?_ I once heard the caustic suggestion 
from a learned Judge that it was possible to find, somewhere 
in the lengthy Colls Judgments, something to support most 
arguments. 

For example, the seventh rule stated by Mr. Watson, if it 
be really a rule, appears to be flatly contradicted by the judg- 
ment of Mr. Justice Russell in the later (1916) case of Horton 
v. Beattie which is quoted on p. 664, apparently with approval. 

The case for the defendants Messrs. Beattie, in which Mr. 
Watson’s seventh rule bulked largely, was argued ably and at 
length by an eminent Chancery leader, Sir H. Cunliffe, who 
has appeared in most of the more important modern light 
cases. He was assisted by a well-known junior who had also 
made a special study of the law on this subject. Certainly 
no ad hoc decision was adduced as binding upon a court of 
first instance ; and in view of the large interests involved, one 
would have expected any point of doubtful legality in the 
judgment to have been appealed against. 

Whether that judgment be sound law or not, it certainly is 
sound common sense ; and any litigant who desires to question 
it must presumably be prepared to go to the Court of Appeal. 

Although it may be, perhaps, scarcely fitting for a layman 
to argue law with a lawyer, he can at least, with advantage, 
point out the danger of ‘making deductions from dimensions 
quoted in recorded judgments which go beyond the facts 
decided, and may easily be translated into rules for the guidance 
of architects which are wholly misleading. 

For example, on p. 664 Mr. Watson deduces from the 
dimensions quoted in Horton v. Beattie that the Court reduced 
a threatened obstruction of about 70° to one of approximately 
55°. As no damages were given in addition this would 
naturally seem to be a decision by the Courts that 55° leaves 
no actionable damage. 

I have frequently heard a similar deduction from the 
dimensions quoted in Semon v. Bradford Corporation, to the 
effect that the judgment established the harmlessness of an 
obstruction of 55° by non-suiting a plaintiff who was threatened 
with that obstruction. Nothing, however, could be further 
from the truth. In the Horton v. Beattie case the angles 
from the ground level which Mr. Watson has calculated from 
the data given in the judgment were never even mentioned 
throughout the hearing. This was devoted exclusively to 
ascertaining whether or not adequate light would be left 
under the window head, which was threatened with an obstruc- 
tion of 66°, reduced to 45° by the Court in accordance with the 
evidence of a witness for the plaintiff, who stated that, after 
giving credit for some valuable lateral light, a height of 23 ft. 6 in. 
would involve only a slight nuisance of inadequacy according 
to the standards laid down in Semon. It was a pure accident 
that this height of 23 ft. 6 in. defined in the mandatory order 
to pull down happened to be 45° to the window head. The 
witness referred to did not claim that 45° or any other angle, 
as such, would be innocuous. Similarly the decision in the 
Semon case would undoubtedly have been the same even if 
the obstruction had been 65° or 75° or 85°, because that case 
turned entirely on the fact that the plaintiff claimed nuisance 
to internal positions receiving light from no less than 17 
windows, 15 of which faced open country, and two only were 
overlapped by the obstruction complained of. 
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Mr. Watson's statement that in the Semon case the Judge 
found that a cill ratio of 0°8 per cent. to 1°5 per cent., equivalent 
to from 2 to 3? foot candles on a moderately dull day, was 
sufficient for the plaintiff‘s business—that of ‘“‘ perching zi 
examining dark woollen cloths—is equally misleading. What 
the Judge found was that this light existed at the extreme 
back wall of a clerk’s office; the rest of that office enjoying 
much more. All the perching frames on upper floors received 
far more light than this, but they were abandoned at quite an 
early stage of the hearing. 

The light left to any interior position depends, certeris 
paribus, upon the sky area visible from it ; and sky area depends 
not only upon vertical height but also upon lateral width. To 
attempt to define any obstruction as being material or innocuous 
according to the number of vertical degrees of sky visible 
above it, without regard to the width of that sky, is like valuing 
building sites at the same price per foot run of frontage, 
whether they be 16 ft., 60 ft. or 160 ft., in depth. 

The same Judge who stopped his mandatory order at 
what is termed an angle of 55°, without awarding damages 
in addition, in another case (Jones v. Bennett, often quoted 
but not reported) ordered the removal of an obstruction of 
less than 40°, and lateral at that. He did this on precisely 
similar evidence, applying precisely the same standards as 
were adopted in the Semon, Horton and Slack cases. 

Jones v. Bennett was the direct antithesis of the Semon 
case, where ample light was left from other indefeasible sources. 
It referred ta a large suburban kitchen suffering from a high 
obstruction directly in front of and near to its windows ; but 
enjoying fairly adequate light from sky visible laterally from 
the south west, beside the original obstruction. The blocking 
up of this small lateral piece of sky not only shut off all afternoon 
sun but took away nearly all the working light left. The 
defence, based upon the empirical suggestion that an obstruc- 
tion of less than 40° could not be material, especially if lateral, 
very properly failed. 

The only safe rule for an architect advising a building owner 
whose needs involve increased obstruction is, as Mr. Watson 
very rightly suggests, to view any proposal from the point of 
view of the client‘s neighbours, 7.e., from working positions 
inside the rooms threatened, not outside. This is often 
objected to as asking for trouble. But such trouble is bound 
to come later when it is more expensive to deal with. It is far 
easier to alter a scheme on paper than to modify it when half 
built ; and design within restricted limits is likely to be far 
better, as well as more profitable, than planning ambitiously 
in the vain hope that no one will notice nor have sufficient 
courage or cash to fight. Also for every one case where inspec- 
tion wakes up a neighbour, who would probably wake up later 
anyway, there must be at least a dozen where inspection proves 
claims, like Semon’s, to be quite untenable. 

A very interesting point arises in connection with Mr. 
Watson’s citation of Wheaton v. Maple (to which I would 
venture to add Perry v Eames, 1891, 1 Ch. 658) showing that 
Crown lessees are immune from Section 3 of the Prescription 
Act, which would otherwise compel them to admit 20 years 
user of light as an indefeasible title. 

The plaintiffs in neither of these cases could plead the 
alternative of immemorial user ; Perry being estopped by the 
** custom of London ”’ and Wheaton, who was in Euston Road 
and outside the City, by the fact that he built in 1852 on a 
vacant site. 

But if the Crown and its lessees are not bound by Section 3 
because they are not named in it, can they claim under it ? 
If not, would not a Crown lessee plaintiff be compelled to 
prove the alternative of immemorial user ? 

With great deference I would venture to suggest that the 
plaintiffs in both the cases quoted above might have succeeded 
had they pleaded the common law right of every subject to 
immunity from nuisance; and I am not at all sure that a 
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Crown lessee could not do likewise, although he would 
probably have to go up to the House of Lords first. However, 
there are four or five cases involving this point due for early 
trial next Term. If the parties do not compromise and any 
decision is arrived at, I will venture, Sir, if I may, again to 
intrude on your valuable space; but I trust more briefly.— 
Yours faithfully, Percy J. WALDRAM. 


1 Brick Court, Temple, E.C. 
3 October 1927. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A.,— 

Dear S1r,—Mr. Percy Waldram has kindly sent me a copy 
of his letter to you in case I should wish to reply in the next 
issue. The article you published was written for the benefit of 
students, and I greatly appreciate any criticism by so distin- 
guished an authority as Mr. Waldram, who always has, as 
some of us well know, the ear of judicial authority. May I 
with respect point out, Mr. Editor, that I did not intend to 
suggest that 55° leaves no actionable damage, and a careful 
reading of p. 664 should not convey this meaning, but only put 
it so high as “‘ negotiable angle’ based upon angles which 
probably arose in the old days from angles named in Metro- 
politan enactments. Mr. Waldram is fortunate in having the 
advantage of full notes of the most recently decided cases, and 
I am sure students as well as others will look forward with 
pleasure to his further contributions to the JOURNAL on the 
subject, and hope they a am, dear Sir, 

. Faithfully yours, 


W. E. 





WATSON, 


Obituary 


THOMAS PURVES MARWICK [F.] (1854-1927). 
By AN OLD PUupPlIL. 

Mr. Thomas P. Marwick was in many respects a 
remarkable man. He was little known South of the 
Tweed except for his early successes as a student, when 
he gained distinction in the Institute examinations and 
competitions. 

He was born and educated in Edinburgh, and served 
his pupilage in the office of Messrs. Dick, Peddie & 
Kinnear, of that city. 

He was R.I.B.A. Ashpitel prizeman in 1882 and gained 
the Silver Medal for his essay on Staircases in 1884. 

In the R.I.B.A. examination for Associateship he 
came out first in all subjects, being the only competitor 
from Scotland in 1883. 

He commenced practice early, and later bought the 
practice of the late Mr. MacLauchlan, of York Place, 
Edinburgh, and soon built up a large and varied practice. 

He was a master of planning and a great construc- 
tionalist. His designs were no mere paper elevations, 
but a natural expression of plan and construction. 
He studied local conditions and local types of design, 
and never ignored local tradition. For this reason, his 
work shows a varied treatment in design, which saved him 
from being a mere stylist. With strong leanings to 
Renaissance he could handle Classic and Gothic with 
considerable facility. 

He gathered together a fine architectural library, 
and was most widely read, and a learned man in all sub- 
jects relating to the profession. He also took a keen interest 
in antiquities, and was well known as an authority on 
Old Edinburgh. As a valuator and expert witness in 
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reference and arbitration cases he held one of the foremost 
places in Scotland for many years. 

He was for a time an active member of the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association, and held the office of President 
from 1918 to 1921. He also held the office of President 
of the Incorporation of Architects in Scotland frcm 1922 
to 1924. In later years increasing deafness made such 
work rather a strain. 

He took a keen interest in the development of Edin- 
burgh, and contributed many notable buildings to its 
streets. To give a complete list of his many and varied 
works would be impossible. They included almost 
every type of buildings. Among others were the Con- 
gregational Church at Ardrossan, Kerr Memorial Church, 
Edinburgh, restoration of Swinton Parish Church, 
restoration of St. Peter’s Place Church, Edinburgh, after 
the fire; Nenthorn House, Berwickshire ; restoration 
and additions to Logie House, Morayshire, for Sir 
Alex. Grant, Bart.; Gresham Insurance Buildings, 
Edinburgh ; Medical Mission, Cowgate, Edinburgh ; 
and Seamill Hydropathic. 

He was architect to the National Bank of Scotland, 
Ltd., and built branches at Trongate, Glasgow; Kil- 
marnock, East Linton, Fort William, Portobello and 
many other country branches. As architect to the St: 
Cuthbert’s Co-operative Association, Edinburgh, he 
built many important buildings. Among others were 
additions to Head Offices, Fountainbridge ; new pre- 
mises at Bread Street, Nicolson Street; cattle depot 
at Gorgie ; stables and bakery at High Riggs and Patriot- 
hall ; large new bakery and dairy at Fountainbridge ; 
and laundry at Gorgie. He also built many other 
bakeries, bonded stores and industrial buildings. 

Mr. Marwick is survived by two daughters and his 
son, Mr. Thomas Craigie Marwick, who was associated 
with his father for many years in the business which he 
now carries on. A grandson also follows in his footsteps 
as an architect. 


HENRY LOVEGROVE [A.], F.S.I. 


Mr. Lovegrove was articled in Oxford and studied 
drawing in the Taylor Gallery, afterwards acting as 
assistant to Giles & Robinson and Mr. Charles Fowler 
{F.], District Surveyor of Shoreditch. 

He practised as an architect and surveyor in John 
Street, Adelphi, for a short time from 1871 and afterwards 
at 26 Budge Row, Cannon Street. He won numerous 
competitions for schools at Exmouth, Mildenhall, 
Lakenheath, Prittlewell, Combs and Stubbings, and for 
the layout and chapels in the cemeteries at Edmonton, 
Rhondda and St. Austell. He built factories in Hoxton 
and Hampstead Road and numerous private houses in 
Twickenham, Herne Hill and Tulse Hill. He also had 
a general surveying practice, supervising the erection of a 
large number of houses in the neighbourhood of Brook 
Green. For many years he ranked as one of the leading 
quantity surveyors, preparing the bills for the Municipal 
Buildings at Winchester and for the many churches 
designed by the late Charles Bell and other architects. 
In 1885 the Building News published his portrait as one 
of the six leading quantity surveyors. 

In 1887 he was appointed by the Metropolitan Board 
of Works to act as District Surveyor for South Islington, 


and later he was asked by the London County Council 
to act in the same capacity for Shoreditch also, on con- 
dition that he relinquished private practice ; and it is 
in that capacity he will be chiefly remembered by the 
present generation. He retired in 1920. 

He was asked to prepare reports following the collapse 
of Charing Cross Railway Station roof and of a building 
in Westminster, and also gave evidence before the Special 
Committee of the London School Board on the cost of 
Board Schools. 

He was the Honorary Secretary in 1874 of the first 
Science Standing Committee of the R.I.B.A., and 
latterly since his retirement from his appointment has 
acted as moderator at the R.I.B.A. examinations. He has 
also acted as Auditor. 

Elected to the Architectural Association in 1867, he 
was a regular lecturer for many years in Building Con- 
struction and served as Vice-President in 1888-89. 

He was successively Hon. Secretary, Hon. Treasurer, 
and President of the District Surveyors’ Association, and 
was a regular contributor to the Building News forty years 
ago. He was the author of Practical Architecture. 

He was a member of the Council of the Architects’ 
Benevolent Society. Mr. Lovegrove was Colour Sergeant 
in the Artists R.V. under Col. Lord Leighton, P.R.A. 

He was also a member of the Council of the London 
Society. Mr. Lovegrove was elected A.R.I.B.A. in 1875; 
F.S.I. in 1887. 

MAURICE C. HULBERT [A.]. 

Mr. M. C. Hulbert, J.P., of Ingleside, Edge Hill Road, 
Ealing, died on 18 August, near Newbury. He 
was born at East Isley, Berks, and educated at Christ’s 
Hospital, Newgate Street. After contemplating taking 
up articles of clerkship with his late father, a solicitor, 
he decided to take up architecture, and became articled 
to Mr. Cossens, who was identified with the municipal 
architecture of Birmingham. Later he came to London, 
and for a few years practised on his own account. He 
later became associated with the firm of builders, Messrs. 
Matthews Rogers and Sons, of Green Street, W., who 
carried out work in the Earls Court neighbourhood, and 
on the estate of the Duke of Westminster. 

Mr. Hulbert was created a J.P. in 1907, and contested 
the Ealing constituency in 1910. He was connected 
with the Ealing Education Committee (of whose Works 
Sub-committee he was chairman) and the Ealing Higher 
Education Committee. In many other directions he 
gave of his best, and was a man of cultured tastes, a 
charming courtesy, and sincere and upright mind. 

He was elected an Associate in 1881. 


GEORGE NORTHOVER. 

It is with great regret that the news of the death of 
Mr. George Northover has just been received as we are 
going to press. Mr, Northover retired in 1921, when he 
was the recipient of a testimonial expressing the universal 
regard of members of the Institute for his long and 
devoted services to the JOURNAL, and to the Institute 
generally. Since his retirement he frequently attended 
the Sessional meetings, where he was welcomed by his 
many old friends. He leaves a widow, who is an invalid, 
one son, and two daughters who are married. 
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BICENTENARY OF JOHN WOOD OF BATH. 

Arrangements are being made to celebrate on 
1 November the Bicentenary of John Wood’s great 
work of the replanning and rebuilding of Bath. 
Wood was a native of Yorkshire, but settled in Bath in 
1727. According to the A.P.S. Dictionary “ he built, 
or contracted to build, over a site three times the then 
extent of the city, and he is said to have been the first 
architect who conceived and carried out the idea of 
uniting several distinct dwelling-houses in one great 
architectural design, as the north side of Queen’s 
Square, of which the first stone was laid on 27 January 
1729.”’ But it is not proposed in a brief note to touch 
upon the magnitude of Wood’s work in the city with 
which his name will always be associated. Only a 
provisional programme is at present available, accord- 
ing to which those in London who wish to take part in 
the celebration of 1 November can leave Paddington 
at 11.15 a.m. and return by a train leaving Bath at 
6.21 p.m. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF DECORA- 
TIVE ARTS, BUILDING AND HOUSING, PARIS, 
1928. 

The Department of Overseas Trade is informed that 
an international exhibition of decorative arts, building and 
housing (Exposition Internationale des arts décoratifs, du 
batiment et de l’habitation) is to be held in Paris in March- 
April 1928, under the patronage of the Ministers of 
Public Instruction, Public Works, Labour and the 
Colonies, the President of the General Council of the 
Seine, and the President of the Municipal Council of the 
town of Paris. 

The Exhibition is being promoted by the Société 
Professionnelle d’Architectes Francais, which organised 
a similar exhibition at Nice in February-March 1927. 

Applications for admission must be made to the 
Director-General of the Exhibition, at 2 et 4 rue Lefebvre, 
Paris (15°), before 1 November 1927. 

A few copies of the regulations and application form 
have been received in the Department of Overseas Trade, 
and may be obtained on application to that Department 
(35 Old Queen Street, London, S.W.1). 


PRESENTATION TO THE INSTITUTE. 

An interesting specimen of very ancient ceramic 
art has been presented to the Institute by Mr. H. Greville 
Montgomery [Hon. Assoc.]. It is a vase of the narrow- 
necked or amphora type, probably used for storing wine 
or oil, and was made under Greek influence, probably 
in Cyprus between 800 and 600 B.c. _It consists of an 
ovoid bowl bulging greatly near its top, but tapering to a 
very narrow foot. The neck is squat with a heavy rim, 
and the handles start with their upper surface flush 
with that of the rim, not under it as in most vases of the 
later period, and die sharply at right angles into the slope 
of the bowl, instead of merging into it as in more developed 
work. It is of rough buff earthenware, with dull black 
geometrical ornamentation typically Cypriote, consisting 
of plain bands around the bowl, criss-cross on the handle, 
and chequer-work around the neck in panels, with 
concentric rings in the corners of the panels. The vase 
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is 2 ft. high and 1 ft. 2 in. across the rim, the bowl 
being about 1 ft. 9 in. in diameter. It is in a good 
state of preservation, and will be a valued addition to the 
Institute’s possessions. 


PUBLIC AMENITIES IN SCOTLAND. 
A RoyaL ComMISssION. 

The King has, on the recommendation of the Secretary 
of State for Scotland, approved the appointment of a 
Royal Commission to inquire into such questions of 
public amenity or of artistic importance relating to 
Scotland as may be referred to them by any of the 
Departments of State, and to report thereon to such 
Department, and to give advice on similar questions when 
so requested by public or quasi-public bodies, where it 
appears to the Commission that their assistance would be 
advantageous. 

The Commission will be constituted as follows :— 

Sir John M. Stirling-Maxwell, Bt., T.D., F.S.A. 
(chairman). 

Lord Hamilton of Dalzell, K.T., C.V.O., M.C. 

Sir John R. Findlay, Bt., K.B.E., F.R.S.E. 

Sir George Macdonald, K.C.B., LL.D., F.B.A. 

Sir George Washington Browne, P.R.S.A. 

Sir Robert S. Lorimer, A.R.A., R.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 

Mr. J. Whitelaw Hamilton, R.S.A., R.S.W. 

Mr. J. Pittendrigh Macgillivray, R.S.A., LL.D. 

Mr. Stanley Cursiter, O.B.E., Keeper of the National 
Gallery, Edinburgh, will act as secretary to the Com- 
mission. 





EXHIBITION OF DESIGNS OF STUDENTS OF 

SCHOOLS OF ARCHITECTURE RECOGNISED FOR 

EXEMPTION FROM THE R.I.B.A. INTERMEDIATE 
EXAMINATION. 


The designs of Students of Schools of Architecture recog- 
nised for exemption from the R.I.B.A. Intermediate Ex- 
amination will be exhibited at the Bartlett School of Archi- 
tecture, University of London, Gower Street, W.C.1, from 
17 to 22 October, inclusive, from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m., Saturday 
from 10 a.m. to I p.m. 

The R.I.B.A. Board of Architecture Education Bronze 
Medal and £5 in books for Recognised Schools is awarded 
for the best set of drawings submitted. This year the following 
Schools which are recognised by the R.I.B.A. for the purpose 
of exemption from its Intermediate Examination have sent 
exhibits :— 

School of Architecture, Robert Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. 

Department of Architecture, Edinburgh College of Art. 

Glasgow School of Architecture. 

School of Architecture, University of Liverpool. 

School of Architecture, The Architectural Association. 

Bartlett School of Architecture, University of London. 

School of Architecture, University of Manchester. 

R. W. A. School of Architecture, Royal West of England 

Academy, Bristol. 

Birmingham School of Architecture. 

School of Architecture, University of Cambridge. 

Department of Architecture, The Technical 

Cardiff. 
School of Architecture, Leeds College of Art. 
Department of Architecture, Surveying and Building, 
The Northern Polytechnic. 
Department of Architecture, University of Sheffield. 
Sir J. J. School of Art, Bombay. 


College, 
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R.I.B.A. EXAMINATIONS. 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 

November 11th, 12th, 14th, 15th, and 17th, 1927 (last day for 
receiving applications 18 October 1927). 

May 11th, 12th, 14th, 15th, and 17th, 1928 (last day for 
receiving applications 11 April 1928). 

FinaL EXAMINATION. 

December 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 12th, 13th, 14th, and 15th, 
1927 (last day for receiving applications 7 November 1927). 

July 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, oth, 10th, 11th, and 12th, 1928 (last 
day for receiving applications 4 June 1928). 

SPECIAL EXAMINATION. 

December 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 12th, and 13th, 1927 (last day for 
receiving applications 7 November 1927). 

July 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, oth, and 10th, 1928 (last day for 
receiving applications 4 June 1928). 
SPECIAL EXAMINATION IN DESIGN FOR FORMER MEMBERS OF 

THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 

December 7th, 8th, 9th, 1oth, and 12th, 1927 (last day for 
receiving applications 7 November 1927). 

July 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, and gth, 1928 (last day for receiving 
applications 4 June 1928). 
SPECIAL EXAMINATION OF LICENTIATES TO QUALIFY AS FELLOWS. 

November 28th, 29th, 30th, December 1st and 2nd, 1927 (last 
day for receiving applications 31 October 1927). 

April 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th and 20th, 1928 (last day for 
receiving applications 16 March 1928). 

STATUTORY EXAMINATION FOR THE OFFICE OF DISTRICT 
SURVEYOR IN LONDON AND BUILDING SURVEYOR UNDER LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES. 

October 17th, 18th, and 19th, 1928 (last day for receiving 
applications 1 October 1928). 
Town PLANNING EXAMINATION. 
June 27th, 28th, 29th, and July 2nd, 1928 (last day for 
receiving applications 1 March 1928). 


R.I.B.A. STATUTORY EXAMINATIONS. 


The R.I.B.A. Statutory Examinations for the office of 
District Surveyor under the London Building Acts, or 
Building Surveyor under Local Authorities, will be held 
at the R.I.B.A., London, on 19, 20, and 21 October 
1927. 

Applications for admission to the Examinations, ac- 
companied by the fee of £3 3s., must be received at the 
R.I.B.A. not later than Monday, 3 October 1927. 

Full particulars of the Examinations and application 
forms can be obtained from the Secretary R.I.B.A. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


In connection with the Bartlett School of Architecture, a 
special course of five lectures on ‘‘ The London Building Acts 
as Affecting the Practising Architect ’’ will be delivered by 
Professor R. Elsey Smith on Mondays at 6 p.m., beginning 
24 October. 

Among the public lectures that have been arranged for the 
first term is “‘ The Equipment of a Medizval House,” by 
Mr. H. Clifford Smith, Assistant Keeper, Victoria and Albert 
Museum, on Tuesday, 6 December, at 5.15 p.m. 

Particulars of these and other public lectures may be had on 
application to the Secretary, University College, London, 
W.C.1. A stamped addressed envelope should be enclosed. 


SESSIONAL MEETINGS, 1927-28. 
Mondays—at 8 p.m., except where otherwise stated. 


1927. 

November 7.—INAUGURAL MEETING: President’s 
Address at 8.30. Presentation of R.I.B.A. London 
Architecture Medal. 

November 21.—GENERAL MEETING: “ The Govern- 
ment Offices of Pretoria and the New Delhi,” by Sir 
Herbert Baker, A.R.A. [F.]. 

December 5.—BustNEss MEETING: Election of Mem- 
bers. 

December 19.—GENERAL MEETING: ‘‘ Some Medical 
Aspects of Damp in Dwellings,’”’ by Dr. Reginald Miller, 
F.R.C.P., in conjunction with J. Ernest Franck [F.]. 

1928. 

January g.—GENERAL MEETING: Award of Prizes 
and Studentships; Criticism by L. Sylvester Sullivan 
[F.] on work submitted. 

January 23.—GENERAL MEETING: President’s Address 
ot Students at 8.30. Presentation of prizes. 

February 6.—BusINEss MEETING : Election of Members. 

February 20.—GENERAL MEETING: “ Stone Preser- 
vation and Decay,” by Professor A. P. Laurie, M.A., 
D.Sc., F.RS.E. 

March 5.—GENERAL MEETING: “ Ancient Bridges,’” 
by G. H. Jack, M.Inst.C.E., F.S.A. [F.]. 

March 19.—SPECIAL AND BusINEsS MEETINGS: Elec- 
tion of Royal Gold Medallist ; Election of Members. 

April 2.—GENERAL MEETING: ‘“‘ Modern German 
Architecture,” by Dr. Hermann Muthesius [H.C.M.]. 

A pril 23.—GENERAL MEETING : ‘‘ The Work of Temple 
Moore,” by H. S. Goodhart-Rendel [F.]. 

May 7.—NINETY-FOURTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

May 21.—GeENERAL MEETING: “English Hospital 
Planning,” by H. Percy Adams [F.]. 

June 4.—Bustness MEETING: Election of Council 
and Standing Committees ; Election of Members. 

June 18.—GENERAL MEETING: Presentation of the 
Royal Gold Medal at 8.30. 

IAN MacA.isTErR, Secretary. 





MEMBERS’ AND STUDENTS’ ADDRESSES. 

The Secretary will be glad to receive any information 
as to the present addresses of the following Members and 
Students :— 

ASSOCIATES. 

William Arthur Cessford Ball William Ewart Masters 
Kenneth Arthur Cockrill William Sadler 
Burrough de Carle Jackson John Frank Schofield 


LICENTIATES. 
Stanley Russell-Taviner 
George Edward Tonge 
Ernest William Wood 


Howard Leslie Baker 
Joseph Boyd 


STUDENTS. 
Cecil Reginald Tozer 


William Frank Lean 
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15 October 1927 


Notices 


THE INAUGURAL GENERAL MEETING. 

The first General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1927-28 will be held on Monday, 7 November 1927, 
at 8.30 p.m., for the following purposes : 

To read the Minutes of the Sixteenth General Meeting 
(Business) of the Session 1926-27, held on 20 June 
1927; formally to admit members attending for the first 
time since their election or transfer. 

To read the names of candidates nominated for election 
on 5 December 1927. 

Mr. Walter Tapper, A.R.A., President, to deliver the 
Inaugural Address of the Session. 

To present the R.I.B.A. London Architecture Medal 
and Diploma, 1926, to Mr. Hubert Lidbetter [A.]. 


WILLIAM BURGES’ COMPETITION DRAWINGS 
OF EDINBURGH CATHEDRAL. 

The Competition drawings of Edinburgh Cathedral 
prepared by William Burges, recently presented to the 
Royal Institute by Lady Harriet Lindsay, will be exhibited 
in the Meeting Room on the occasion of the Inaugural 
Meeting. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 

Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship class are reminded that if they wish 
to take advantage of the election to take place on 
6 February 1928, they should send the necessary 
nomination forms to the Secretary R.I.B.A. not later than 
Saturday, 19 November 1927. 


LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP. 

The attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions 
of Section IV, Clause 4 (b) and (c ii), of the Supple- 
mental Charter of 1925. Licentiates who are eligible 
and desirous of transferring to the Fellowship can obtain 
full particulars on application to the Secretary R.I.B.A., 
stating the clause under which they propose to apply for 
nomination. 


REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 
Communications on this subject should be sent 
direct to the Secretary of the R.I.B.A., Registration 
Committee, at 28 Bedford Square, W.C.1. Tele- 
phone: Museum 0942. 


THE ARCHITECTS’, ENGINEERS’ AND SUR- 
VEYORS’ DEFENCE UNION, LTD. 


Members of the R.I.B.A. practising in Great Britain 
or Northern Ireland are eligible to apply for membership 
of the Union. The annual subscription for the financial 
year, July to June inclusive, is £3 13s. 6d., which includes 
the insurance premium for the same period in respect 
of the policy issued by the Cornhill Insurance Co., Ltd., 
affording individual protection up to a maximum of 
£5,000 under all sections of the policy during the period 
of insurance. The benefits include defence of actions 
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against members for alleged professional negligence, 
slander or libel, the support of actions brought by members 
to defend their ownership of copyright, and for the re- 
covery of professional fees, and the payment of litiga- 
tion expenses. 

The Union was founded by members of the R.I.B.A., 
and was incorporated in 1927. It is a separate body, 
and has no claims upon the funds of the Institute ; but 
its objects have the support of the Council of the R.I.B.A. 

The Secretary of the Union is Mr. C. McArthur 
Butler [L.], 28 Bedford Square, W.C.1 (Telephone : 
Museum 0942), from whom further particulars and forms 
can be obtained. 


ROOMS FOR-ARBITRATIONS, ETC. 


Members requiring convenient accommodation for Arbitra- 
tions, Conferences, Committees, Lectures (Lantern if required) 
or other similar meetings, will find every facility available 
at the additional premises at 28 Bedford Square, W.C.r. 
Telephone: Museum 0942. Enquiries should be made of 
Mr. C. McArthur Butler [Z.], who has charge of the arrange- 
ments. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 
5 DECEMBER 1927. 

The following applications for election have been 
received. Notice of any objection or other communica- 
tion respecting the candidates must be sent to the Secre- 
tary for submission to the Council prior to Monday, 
7 November 1927. 


AS FELLOWS (209). 

ANGEL: RoBert JOHN, M.Inst.C.E. [.4. 189¢], 9 Vanbrugh 
Hill, S.E.3. 

BRIDGMAN: GorDON Brock [A. 1912], Assistant-Director 
of Works, Sudan Government, Khartoum, Sudan. 

BURLINGHAM : ALFRED CLAUDE [A. 1908], Central House, 
Finsbury Square, E.C.2; Newlands Cottage, Merrow 
Downs, Guildford. 

CAMPBELL-JONEs : OWEN [A. 1920], Skinners’ Hall, 9 Dowgate 
Hill, E.C.4.; Tyrrells Wood, Leatherhead, Surrey. 
Co.peck: Henry [A. 1916], 14 Union Court, Old Broad 
Street, E.C.2 ; “‘ Cheslyn,”’ Parkside Drive, Watford. 
Cow .es-Voysey : CHARLES [A. 1912], 14 Gray’s Inn Square, 

W.C.1.; 66 Willifield Way, N.W.11. 

CuURWEN: CAPTAIN JOHN SPEDDING, O.B.E. [A. 1924], 
Highgate, Kendal, Westmorland ; ‘“‘ Highlands,’’ Hever- 
sham, Westmorland. 

Groom: Percy JOHN [A. 1902], 3 Broad Street Buildings, 
E.C.2 ; 23 Lowfield Road, N.W.6. 

HARRISON : AUSTEN ST. BARBE [A. 1919], c/o Public Works 
Department, Jerusalem, Palestine. 

Heat: Apert Vicror, M.C. [A. 1914], 11 Gray’s Inn Square, 
W.C.1 ; Turpington, Bickley, Kent. 

HENRIQUES: Exias Cosmas [A. 1918], P.W.D. Secretariat, 
Fort, Bombay ; Culvern, near Gorai, Bombay. 

Hopces : CLAupDE ViviIAN [A. 1911], 140 Hyde Park Avenue, 
Hamilton, Ontario; State University, Clemson, South 
Carolina. 

INGRAM: THOMAS FREDERICK [A. 1913], 83 Buckingham 
Palace Road, S.W.1; 25 Poulett Gardens, Twickenham, 
Middlesex. 

LIDBETTER, Husert [A. 1918], 12 Norfolk Street, W.C.2‘: 
15 Thornton Way, N.W.11. 

Lopce: Captain THOMAS ARTHUR, O.B.E., F.S.I. [A. 1911], 
19 Bedford Square, W.C.1; 37 Coleherne Court, Ken- 
sington, S.W. 
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Mason : Haroitp CLAYFORTH [A. 1920], Government Archi- 
tect, P.W.D., Baghdad, Iraq; 144 Alwiyah, Baghdad, 
Iraq. 

Rayson: Tuomas [A. 1918], 15 Broad Street, Oxford ; 
Shotover, Headington, Oxford. 

Wynne-Jones: NevILLe [4. 1919], Public Works Depart- 
ment, Ceylon; Westwood, Brownrigg Road, Colombc, 
Ceylon. 

And the following Licentiates who have passed the Qualify 
ing Examination : 


Fircu-Jones: Bast. WALLACE: Public Works Department, 
Sierra Leone, West Africa’; Dorset Lodge, Dorset Road, 
Bexhill-on-Sea. 

Grey: GEORGE WILLIS, Exchange Building, Hong Kong; 
5 Knutsford Terrace, Kowloon, Hong Kong. 

Hay: GerorGE Morrison, 177 Union Street, Aberdeen ; 
‘ Breezy Neuk,’’ Muchalls, Kincardineshire. 

Hupson-Ho.oGaTEe: Lt.-CoLONEL JOHN GRAHAM, Public 
Works Department, Pretoria, South Africa; 889 Schol- 
man Street, Arcadia, Pretoria, South Africa. 

McCussBin: Davip AITKEN, Headquarters Office, South 
African Railways and Harbours, Johannesburg, South 
Africa; 69 Dunbar Street, Bellevue, Johannesburg, 
South Africa. 

SCHAERER: THEOPHILE, 11 Dacre Street, Broadway, West- 
minster, S.W.1; 121 Worple Road, Wimbledon, 
S.W.20. 


And the following Licentiates, who are qualified under 
Section IV, Clause c (ii), of the Supplemental Charter of 
1925: 

DRYDEN : FREDERICK MARSHALL, 6 Market Street, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

Moore: THomMaAS WILLIAM, 76 Swinton Street, King’s Cross, 
W.C.1; Yew Tree House, Shepherds Hill, Merstham, 
Surrey. 

PICKFORD : CHARLES, c 0 Sir Aston Webb & Son, 19 Queen 
Anne’s Gate, S.W.1; 108 Fernside Road, Wandsworth 
Common, S.W.12. 

Rogues : ANTOINE WILLIAM, 63 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2 
12a Eton Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. 

TREEBY : PHILIP EpwarpD, 38 Commercial Exchange Building, 
Main Street, Johannesburg; ‘‘ Woodside,” Lothbury 
Road, Auckland Park, Johannesburg. 


S ASSOCIATES (61). 

Amos : PIERRE CHARLES [Passed five years’ course at McGill 
University, Montreal. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 1414 
Crescent Street, Montreal. 

ARMITAGE : HAROLD MARSHALL ARMITAGE [Passed five years’ 
course at the University of London School of Architecture. 
Exempted from Final Examination after passing Examina- 
tion in Professional Practice], 43 Blenheim Crescent, 
W.11. 

AusTIN: Ceci Bramston [Special], 90 Stainforth Road, 
Newbury Park, Ilford. 

Banks : ARTHUR VIVIAN [Passed five years’ course at Cardiff 
Technical College. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice], ‘“‘ St. 
Heliers,”’ 7 Bassaleg Road, Newport, Mon. 

BATES : JONATHAN Haro_p Mepuurst [Special], Adey Field, 
Hemel Hempstead, Herts. 

BirKETT : PH1L1p WALTER [Final], 25 Streatham Place, Streat- 
ham Hill, S.W.z. 

BLAcKSHAW: Maurice BANTock, B.A.(Cantab.) [Final], 
‘* Lynmouth,” Lansdowne Road, Finchley, N.3. 

Boyp-Barrett: JAMES Rupert [Final], 7 Upper Sherrard 
Street, Dublin. 


BuRNETT : GEORGE ALAN [Passed five years’ course at Leeds 
School of Art. Exempted from Final Examination after 
passing the Examination in Professional Practice], 
Ayresome Avenue, Roundhay, Leeds. 

Curtis : WILFRID RupPERT Harper [Passed five years’ course at 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Exami- 
nation after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 

2 Ravenscroft Avenue, Golders Green, N.W.11. 

Dosiz: WILLIAM HAaRROWER GLEN [Passed five years’ course 
at Liverpool University School of Architecture. Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination in 
Professional Practice], ‘‘ Braehead,”’ Poplar Road, Oxton, 
Birkenhead. 

DRUMMOND: JAMEs [Passed five years’ course at Edinburgh 
College of Art. Exempted from Final Examination after 
passing Examination in Professional Practice], 34 Sydney 
Road, Waltham Cross, Herts. 

DuRWaARD: Francis [Passed five years’ course at Robert 
Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen, Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], San Ramon, Oakhill Road, Aberdeen. 

Evans : HERBERT BARTHOLOMEW [Passed five years’ course at 
Liverpool University School of Architecture. Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination in 
Professional Practice], 9 Milton Avenue, Highgate, N.6. 

FISHER : WALTER ROBERT FITZGIBBON, B.A.(Cantab.) [Passed 
five years’ course at Architectural Association. Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination in 
Professional Practice], 11 Victoria Grove, Kensington, 


Fitton: Roperick ARTHUR [Special], ‘‘ Brayton,” 14 West 
Crescent, Alkrington, Middleton, Lancs. 

Furots : Louis PHILIPPE [Passed five years’ course at McGill 
University, Montreal. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
Architects’ Department, Canadian National Railways, 
Winnipeg. 

Fyvie: Horace [Special], Public Works Department, Union 
Buildings, Pretoria, South Africa. 

GALBRAITH: THOMAS McKay [Final], ‘‘ Gordon House,” 
Holden Road, Wednesbury, Staffs. 

GoopaLL : ALBERT EpwWarD JAMeEs [Final], 61 Chesterfield 
Gardens, Harringay, N.4. 

HarGrRoves : AMy MvRrie_ [Passed five years’ course at Univer- 
sity of London School of Architecture. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Profes- 
sional Practice], 15 Heathcote Street, W.C.1. 

HARPER: FREDERICK WALTER [Passed five years’ course at 
Cardiff Technical College. Exempted from Final Examina- 
tion after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
‘* School House,” Llandaff, Cardiff. 

HiL__: Henry ERskINE [Passed five years’ course at Leeds 
School of Art. Exempted from Final Examination after 
passing Examination in Professional Practice], Horbury 
Vicarage, near Wakefield, Yorkshire. 

Hucues: EpirH Mary WarpLaw Burnet, F.S.A.(Scot.) 
[Passed five years’ course at Robert Gordon’s Colleges, 
Aberdeen. Exempted from Final Examination after pass- 
ing Examination in Professional Practice], 185 St. Vincent 
Street, Glasgow, C.2. 

Hunt: Vincent COoLiinGwoop [Final], ‘‘ Redcot,’”’ The 
Manor Way, Blackheath, S.E.3. 

JACKSON : REGINALD NEVILLE [Special], 8-9 Holts Buildings, 
Smith Street, Durban, Natal. 

LASKIE: JoHN Garrus [Final], ‘“ Roselynn,’’ Bearsden, near 
Glasgow. 

LeasK : PETER SHEARER [Passed five years’ course at Robert 
Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], 46 Mid Stocket Road, Aberdeen. 
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Le Sueur: GerorrrEY Eustace [Final], co Messrs. Reid, 
Delbridge and Fallon, 47 Parliament Street, Cape Town, 


South Africa. 
MACKINTOSH : CAPTAIN GORDON NasmyTH, F.S.A.(Scot.) 


{Passed five years’ course at Edinburgh College of Art. 
Exempted from Final Examination after passing Examina- 
tion in Professional Practice], co Bank of Montreal, 
Montreal, Canada. 

McLeavy : GeorGE Epwarp [Special War Examination], 9 
Lassa Road, Eltham, S.E.9. 

MACLENNAN: JOHN [Passed five years’ course at Robert 
Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], 16 Bridge Street, Aberdeen. 

McNEIL : Patrick [Passed five years’ course at Glasgow School 
of Architecture. Exempted from Final Examination after 
passing Examination in Professional Practice], ‘* Oak- 
bank,”’ Dollar, Clackmannanshire. 

MERRIFIELD : CHARLES HENRY NorRMAN [Final], 37 Main Road, 
Mowbray, Cape Town. 

MOoLtison : WILLIAM [Final], c o Public Works Department, 
Union Buildings, Pretoria. 

Morris: ROBERT Primrose [Passed five veirs’ course ai 
Robert Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Profes- 
sional Practice], ‘‘ Corthiemuire,’’ Udny Station, Aber- 
deenshire. 

Mutuins: FREDERICK WILLIAM [Special], Public Works 
Department, Union Buildings, Pretoria. 

OciILvie: ARTHUR GEORGE WRIGHT [Special], c o Mlessrs. 
Westerhout and Oman, 18-20 Raffles Place, Singapore. 
ParRKIN : Horace REGINALD [Final], 43 Crosby Road, West 

Bridgford, Nottingham. 

Parr: Davip JosepH [Special], Public Works Department, 
Union Buildings, Pretoria. 

PowELt : WILLIAM THomas [Special], ‘‘ Hanlye,’” Buckingham 
Road, Edgware. 

Rees : Henry ALEXANDER [Special], ‘* Sidcott,”’ Newbridge, 
Mon. 

RIDGE : GWILYM ARTHUR [Passed five years’ course at Liver- 
pool University School of Architecture. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Profes- 
sional Practice], ‘‘ Garth,’’ Weston Lane, Oswestry. 

Rocers : Exstge, B.A. [Passed five years’ course at Manchester 
University School of Architecture. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], 23 Albert Road, Whalley Range, Manchester. 

SCARLETT: FRANK [Final], c o Professor R. M. Butler, 23 
Kildare Street, Dublin. 

SINCLAIR: ALFRED [Passed five years’ course at Edinburgh 
College of Art. Exempted from Final Examination after 
passing Examination in Professional Practice], 1 Wellington 
Terrace, Berwick-on-T weed. 

Sisson : MARSHALL Arnott [Special Exemption], 3 Staple Inn, 
Holborn, W.C.1. 

SmiTH: Davip ALFRED GEorGE [Passed five years’ course at 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Examina- 
tion after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
The Embassy Hotel, 6 Bayswater Hill, W.2. 

SMITH : RALPH MAyNarp [Passed five years’ course at Archi- 
tectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 13 
Kew Gardens Road, Kew. 

Stout: Harry BraNTHWAITE [Passed five years’ course at 
Liverpool University School of Architecture. Exempted 
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from Final Examination after passing Examination in 
Professional Practice], Laurel Bank, Whitehaven, Cumber- 
land. 

TAPSELL: EpwarD GEorGE [Passed five years’ course at 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Examina- 
tion after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
P.O. Box 375, Salisbury, Rhodesia, South Africa. 

Tempest: BENJAMIN STANLEY [Final], 56 Station Road, 
Harrow. 

TEMPLETON: FRANCIS Orr [Passed five years’ course at 
Glasgow School of Architecture. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], 2 Kelvin Drive, Glasgow, N.W. 

Urwin : Samuc Ernest [Special], “* Weatheroak,”’ Hilperton, 
Trowbridge. 

Warp: WILLIAM Les.ie [Final], ‘‘ The Firs,’’ The Mount, 
Ewell, Surrey. 

Watt : LesLig ALEXANDER [Final], 32 Maple Avenue, Ste Anne 
de Bellevue, P.Q., Canada. 

Woop: WILLIAM ALEXANDER [Passed five years’ course at 
Robert Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Profes- 
sional Practice], Menie Schoolhouse, Balmedie, Aberdeen- 
shire. 

WORTHINGTON : THOMAS SHIRLEY Scotr [Passed five years’ 
course at Manchester University School of Architecture. 
Exempted from Final Examination after passing Examina- 
tion in Professional Practice], Corsey Brow, Mobberly, 
Cheshire. 

Wykes : Herpert Tom [Final], 8 Silkmore Lane, Stafford. 

Wy ie: FREDERICK RosBert [Passed five years’ course at 
Glasgow School of Architecture. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], 2 St. Mary’s Place, Glasgow, N.W. 

Wyness : James FENTON [Passed five years’ course at Robert 
Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination .in Professional 
Practice], 45 Salisbury Terrace, Aberdeen. 


AS HON. ASSOCIATES (5). 
BonE : JAMES, 6 King’s Bench Walk, Tempie, E.C.4. 
Conway : SiR WILLIAM Martin, M.P., F.S.A., Hon. Litt.D., 
Allington Castle, near Maidstone. 


Howarp: Sir EsBenezer, O.B.E., J.P., 5 Guessens Road, 
Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 


KINLOCH-COOKE,: SIR CLEMENT, Bart., K.B.E., M.P., 3 Mount 
Street, W.1. 


Marriott : CHARLES, 11 Cheyne Gardens, Chelsea, S.W.3. 


AS HON. CORRESPONDING MEMBER (1). 


Coomans: JuLes L., Architecte Ingénieur of the Town of 
Ypres, Ypres, Belgium. 





MR. RAFFLES DAVISON’S LANDSCAPES. 

Members of the Institute will be interested to know that 
from 25 October to 4 February there will be exhibited 
in the Institute Gallery about a hundred pastel 
sketches of landscape by Mr. Raffles Davison, which 
are the result of holiday leisure during the last year or 
two. They will interest those who take pleasure in the 
placid beauty of our countryside and in Mr. Davison’s 
delightful pastel drawings. 
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Competition 


TOWN HALL AND 
BUILDINGS. 
The Corporation of Wimbledon invite Architects of 
British nationality to submit designs in competition for 
the Town Hall and Municipal Buildings proposed to be 
erected on a site facing the Broadway, Wimbledon. 
Assessor, Mr. Henry V. Ashley [F.]. Premiums: £200, 
£150 and £75. Last day for receipt of designs, 30 
November 1927. Conditions of the competition, to- 
gether with a plan of the site, can be obtained from the 
Town Clerk, on payment of the sum of Two Guineas. 


PROPOSED MUNICIPAL 


Members’ Column 


FORMATION OF PARTNERSHIP. 

Mr. WitiiamM Davipson, F.R.I.B.A., of 4 Melville Street, Edin- 
burgh, and Mr. M. M. Ochterlony, of 18 Melville Street, Edinburgh, 
have entered into partnership and will carry on under the name 
of Messrs. Davidsonand Ochterlony, Architects, at 2 Coates Crescent, 
Edinburgh. aes 

MR. R. K. BINNEY. 

Mr. R. K. Binney has taken an office at 18 Abingdon Street, 

Westminster, S.W., and has started practising. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 

Mr. MartTIN S. Briccs, H.M.I., F.R.1.B.A., has removed to The 
Orchard, High Street, Mill Hill, N.W.7. 

Mr. G. RAYMOND Morcawn has changed his address from Gaunt 
House, Orchard Street, to 25 Clare Street, Bristol. 

Messrs. Percy Tuspss, SON AND DuNcAN have transferred their 
offices to 39 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C.1. Telephone 
numbers: Museum 5809 and 6235. 

Mr. T. LAwreNceE Date, F.R.I.B.A., has removed his London 
Office to 20 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.1. 

OFFICES TO LET. 

F.R.1.B.A. has a private room with use of drawing office to let in 
the West End. Apply Box No. 4107, c/o. The Secretary R.I.B.A., 
9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

SMALL OFFICE to let with attendance, light, telephone inclusive. 
£55 per annum, at No. 2 Featherstone Buildings, High Holborn,W.C.1. 
Write to “‘ Surveyor,” for appointment to view. 

FELLow has a good light room near Portman Square. Electric 
fire. Attendance, slight assistance, etc., if wanted. Box No. 3097, 
c/o. Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

F.R.I.B.A. has two well-lighted sores to let in West End, for 
Architects only. Moderate rent. Apply Box No. 1597, cfo. The 
Secretary R. LB. A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

Member practising in W.C.1 district would let one small room 
with use of telephone. Apply Box No. 7107, c/o. The Secretary 
R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

SHARING OFFICE ACCOMMODATION. 
FELLow of the Institute desires to meet another Architect with a 


view to sharing office accommodation and running expenses. Apply 
=. No. 7474, c/o The Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, 


SITUATION VACANT. 

LoNDON ARCHITECT [F.] is open to take pupil or advanced student 
into his office immediately for practical experience in town work 
ofinterest and educational value. Apply Box No. 1297, c/o The 
Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

PARTNERSHIP WANTED. 

F.R.I.B.A. (42) with wide London experience and having small 
connection in large suburban town near London, wishes to join a 
firm of architects of good standing, with a view to partnership. 
Can place small capital if required. Apply Box No. 2517, c/o The 
Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 
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ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 

The Society is able, through a leading assurance 
society, to assist architects (or their clients) in securing 
the capital required for the purchase of a house on terms 
which are specially attractive. In the case of an architect 
who is building his own house according to an approved 
plan, one half of the loan is advanced when the walls of 
the house are erected and the roof on. 

The amount of the loan is repaid by means of an en- 
dowment assurance on the borrower’s life. The advantage 
of this feature is immediately appreciated when it is 
realised that in the event of the premature death of the 
assured the loan is paid off by the life assurance and the 
house is left unencumbered to the assured’s dependents. 

Please write for particulars to the Secretary, A.B.S., 
9 Conduit Street, W.1. 





WARNING TO ARCHITECTS 

We have had occasion recently to warn architects against 
giving monetary aid to plausible applicants for help, who, 
so far as can be traced, are far from being deserving or 
eligible for any kind of assistance whatever from architects 
on account of their professional qualifications, or their 
association with the practice or profession of architecture. 
Such men, it may be assumed, make quite a profitable 
living by imposing on the good nature of those to whom 
they apply. The Architects’ Benevolent Society keeps a 
record of such impostors when they are brought to its 
notice, and strongly recommends that before any assist- 
ance is granted the Secretary should be communicated 
with. There are so many deserving cases on the Society’s 
list of applicants that it seems a pity that charitable aid 
should be granted to the undeserving—not to use a 
stronger word. 





It is desired to point out that the opinions of 
writers of articles and letters which appear in the 
R.I.B.A. JOURNAL must be taken as the individual 
opinions of their authors and not as representative 
expression of the Institute. 

Arrangements have been made for the supply of the R.I.B.A. 
JouRNAL (post free) to members of the Allied Societies who are 
not members of the R.I.B.A. at a specially reduced subscription 
of 12s. a vear. Those who wish to take advantage of this 


arrangement are requested to send their names to the Secretary 
R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. 
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